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CHARLES B. KNOX 


Challenges the 


gelatine makers of the world to make a gelatine equal to his. 
Like most other things, the quality of store gelatines is sacri- 
ficed to make a so-called * popular price ”’ article. No expense 
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— is spared in 
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It is the only exclusively calves’ stock gelatine made in the 
country, and is designed for those who want, the best even if 
they have to pay 244 cents a package more for it. To offset this, 
I guarantee Knox’s Gelatine to make a pint more jelly than any 
other package of equal size ; a guart more than most. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty People " if you will 
send the name of your grocer. If you can't do tl snd a two-cent 
seg 






stamp. For 5c. in stamps, yok and full pint sa . For 1c. the 
book and full two-quart p: = (two for 2gc.). olor for fancy 
desserts in every large package. A package of Knox's Gelatine will 


make two quarts—a half gallon—of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 50 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 














Dr. R. Bell, of St. Louis, writes: 

“T have used Tartarlithine 
with marked success in treat- 
ing hitherto obstinate cases. 


So far as my experience goes, 


you have in this preparation a 
combination most valuable to 
the profession.” 


Send for our Free Pamphlet, telling 
you how to cure Rheumatism. 


Tartarlithire is sold by all Druggists, or will be 
sent post-paid by mail. Price, $1.00 per bottle. 

Ww 

“ MCKESSON & ROBBINS ° 
| 97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK. ' 
, SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHINE CO. ;; 
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THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
Brilliant. Clean, 
Easily Applied. 


Absolutely 
Odorless 









LIQUID= 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 
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Th Ralston 


Health 
Shoe 


Keep feet 
warm and 
dry on cold 
wet days. 
Different 
from every 
other shoe. 
Designed 
for those 
who like 
comfort 
with style 
—no 

** break- 
ing-in.”’ 
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NO MORE 
NO LESS 


Sold by our 
authorized 
agents, or we 
can fit you by 
mail. Send for 
name of our local 
agent or measure- 
ment blank. 


Our handsome book of 
latest styles is mailed free. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers, 


Campello, Mass. 
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The New York municipal 
campaign begins with Mr. 
Low’s clear-cut letter of 
acceptance and the crowded and enthusi- 
astic mass-meeting at Cooper Union on 
the one side, and on the other with Mr. 
Shepard’s nomination by the Tammany 
delegates, acting with the precision of 
trained soldiers under orders despite the 
hisses and cat-calls from the galleries and 
the reception of the nomination with al- 
most equal chagrin both by the Tammany 
workers who see a “ silk-stocking reformer” 
forced upon them, and by the honest 
Democrats who have worked for reform 
with Mr. Shepard’s aid in former years. 
Just what Mr. Low stands for has been 
told three times—first in the resolutions 
of the general Anti-Tammany Conference 
(already quoted in full in The Outlook), 
secondly in the platforms adopted by the 
Republican, Citizens’ Union, and other 
fusion organizations, and now most em- 
phatically and forcibly in Mr. Low’s own 
letter. The main issue, he says, is “ the 
wresting of the city from those who per- 
mit one man to dominate the organization 
of his party in the interest of his own 
pocket all the time; and, as if to add insult 
to injury, to do this from abroad, as though 
the proud city of New York had been re- 
ducéd once more to the condition of a crown 
colony.” If Mr. Lowis elected, he promises 
to favor: city home rule in the person of 
the Mayor; responsibility to the people 
alone ; good schools, with seats for all; 
small parks and playgrounds everywhere ; 
relentless war upon every one who permits 
or aids in physical or moral injury to the 
city’s children; clean streets for poor and 
rich alike ; the city to be a model employer 
in its relation to labor, and to co-operate 
in raising the standard of living; the ex- 
tension of the city’s ownership of public 
works; rapid transit to be pushed; city 
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nently sold ; honest city contracts and no 
favors in purchases; a Fire Department 
with a head not (like Scannell) subject to 
indictment ; civil service reform, but based 
on practical rather than theoretic knowl- 
edge ; improvement of the city’s docks, 
piers, and harbor; a reform of the present 
“thoroughly unprincipled and corrupt ” 
administration of the police force—and in 
this connection Mr. Low declares that the 
large majority of the men on the police 
force are honest, and will rejoice to see 
the force as a body restored to the respect 
and confidence of the citizens. Finally, 
on the excise question, Mr. Low points 
out the abominable abuse of the present 
so-called Raines law hotels under the 
excise law, the lack of any effect from the 
law in restraining Sunday sales, the in- 
equality of the excise law in its bearing on 
rich and poor, and favors a change of 
the law, which must necessarily be gained 
from the State Legislature, but he de- 
clares that the “law as it stands, while 
it remains unaltered, must be administered 
in the best practicable manner.” It will 
be noted that in this platform there is not 
the slightest allusion to any question of 
National politics, and there is not a word 
which should or could offend any honest 
National Democrat who is sincere in his 
desire for municipal reform. The anti- 
Tammany campaign starts for the first 
time with a unified and harmonious com- 
bination of all anti-Tammany elements. 


® 


Mr. Shepard is person- 
ally an honest man, with 
an acute intellect, but 
he has never given evidence of possess- 
ing that kind of force which alone could 
enable a candidate elected by Tammany 
to fight successfully the corruption of 
Tammany. In truth, however, the issue in 
New York is not between men but between 
339* 
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parties. Mr. Shepard stands upon a 
platform which indorses the policy and 
the personnel of the last four years of 
municipal administration in New York. 
What is this platform? We quote from 
it: “‘We congratulate the people upon 
the results achieved under the Democratic 
administration of our city affairs.” Is 
this Mr. Shepard’s view—namely, that the 
last three years have shown a complete 
change since he himself denounced (1897) 
“ the bossism, prostitution of power, tyran- 
nical and mean treatment of citizens who 
were too poor and ignorant to protect them- 
selves, a worse treatment ot a great city 
we have never known, to disgrace us with 
ourselves, to disgrace us throughout the 
United States, to disgrace us in the 
eyes of the civilized world”? We quote 
again from the Tammany platform the 
sentence in which it characterizes the 
high-minded, honest fight against crimi- 
nals conducted by an able Democrat, 
Mr. Philbin, as “ not only a blow directed 
against the well-settled principles of Amer- 
ican law and liberty, but the unveiling of 
a purpose the logical consummation of 
which would be the establishment of a 
tyranny at once infamous and intolerable.” 
Does Mr. Shepard indorse this, and if 
so, does he expect non-Tammany Dem- 
ocrats to vote for him solely on Na- 
tional issues? It seems hardly credible 
that he can expect to ignore municipal 
issues in a municipal campaign, that he 
can indorse what he has hitherto de- 
nounced and fought, that he can assert 
that Tammany has become pure after its 
gorge of plunder and bribe-taking since 
1897, or that he can condemn his platform 
and machine and yet expect to be elected. 
By accepting the nomination upon the 
Tammany platform he becomes sponsor 
for Mayor Van Wyck and Commissioner 
Devery, not to say for Mr. Croker, from 
whom he receives the nomination. Mr. 
Low is nominated upon a platform which 
indicts these persons and condemns the 
municipal policy of the last four years. 
The only question for the voter is, Does 
he approve or disapprove the Tammany 
administration of municipal affairs? It 
would hardly be more honorable for Mr. 
Shepard, elected upon a Tammany plat- 
form, to avail himself of the power which 
Tammany would give him to break the 
power of Tammany in municipal affairs, 
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than it would for Mr. Low, elected upon 
a platform of opposition to Tammany, to 
use the power which the opponents of 
Tammany had given him to confirm Tam- 
many’s power in municipal affairs. Con- 
cerning the issue thus joined between 
the Tammany and anti-Tammany forces 
we have something to say in another 
column. 


@ 


It is reported from Wash- 
ington that a vigorous effort 
is being made to secure for a private cor 
poration an exclusive right to lay a Pacific 
cable between our Pacific coast and the 
Philippine Islands, including a stop on 
the way at Hawaii. It is also reported 
that the company interested in this proj- 
ect desires a subsidy from the Govern- 
ment to aid it in laying the cable. We 
do not suppose that such an exclusive 
right can be given except by act of Con- 
gress. We should be very sorry to see any 
action taken by the present Administration 
which would lead in that direction. There 
ought to be a Pacific cable connecting the 
United States both with Hawaii and the 
Philippines. Instant communication be- 
tween the central government and outlying 
possessions, east or west, is more than 
desirable ; it is indispensable. But such 
means of communication ought not to be 
controlled by a private corporation. The 
United States Government ought not to 
be dependent upon private capital for 
such an enterprise, nor upon any private 
person or corporation for its means of 
communication in time of exigency. It 
was unfortunate that when the telegraph 
was first invented it was not laid hold 
upon by the United States Post-Office and 
made a part of that Department. _Inter- 
communication between all parts of a 
great republic ought to be owned and 
controlled by the people, not by private 
persons. Certainly, means of communi- 
cation between the capital at Washington 
and outlying provinces like Hawaii and 
the Philippines ought to be wholly inde- 
pendent of private control. The United 
States is rich enough to lay its own cable, 
and wise enough to control its administra- 
tion. The policy already adopted by the 
Republican party, and emphasized both 
by President McKinley and President 
Roosevelt, respecting the interoceanic 
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canal ought to be applied to an inter- 
oceanic cable, and for the same reasons. 


e 


Cui tite Te dissolution of the Cuban 

Constitutional Convention 
last week marks the close of another 
period in the political reconstruction of 
the island under the protection of the 
United States. It now remains for Gov- 
ernor Wood to arrange for the election of 
the President and other officers provided 
for in the constitution, and to aid in set- 
ting to work the machinery of government 
under the provisions of that document. 
Before the close of its existence, the Con- 
vention, at the request of Governor Wood 
for the United States, revised the election 
law, the provisions of which have been 
summarized in these columns, so as to do 
away with the multiplication of elections 
for different offices. No objection, appar- 
ently, was made to the suggestion of the 
United States in this direction. More 
important than the dissolution of the Con- 
vention, perhaps, was the procession of 
twenty thousand persons which marched 
through the streets of Havana on Thurs- 
day of last week to present to Governor 
Wood an urgent petition to President 
Roosevelt, and through him to the United 
States, for a reduction of duties on Cuban 
sugar and tobacco coming into the United 
States. It is quite evident that this is the 
point upon which public opinion in Cuba 
is centered, and that an extension of reci- 
procity is most earnestly desired. What 
Congress may do on the subject is of 
course uncertain ; but there is little doubt 
that the President will recommend a lib- 
eral measure of reciprocity in dealing with 
Cuba. General Wood, in reply to the 
deputation, said that he thought that the 
statement of conditions made by its mem- 
bers was true, and that their requests were 
just. A similar demonstration on a very 
large scale took place on the same day in 
Santiago. 


® 


The full reports re- 
ceived from the sur- 
vivors of the company of United States 
troops which was nearly destroyed by 
the natives of Samar at Balangiga ina 
night attack show that the company (Com- 
pany C of the Ninth Regiment) was 


The Massacre in Samar 


attacked early on the morning of Septem- 
ber 29, while at breakfast, on a signal 
given by the ringing of the convent bells. 
The Presidente of the village led the 
attack, heading a large number of natives, 
who entered the officers’ quarters in the 
convent through the church. The sur- 
prise was complete; many were killed 
while at breakfast, and many others were . 
killed before.they could reach their arms. 
The attacking party were bolomen, not 
armed with rifles. Of the three officers 
and seventy-two men who made up the 
company only thirteen escaped uninjured, 
an equal number escaping with wounds, 
and the others, forty-nine in number, were 
killed on the spot, including the three 
officers. It remains to be seen whether 
proper guard had been made against such 
a surprise. It should be remembered 
that the island of Samar is one of the 
most savage and warlike islands of the 
Philippines ; that its people are far less 
removed from savagery than are the Fili- 
pinos in the island of Luzon or those in 
the island of Panay. The deplorable and 
horrible incident is precisely such a one 
as might have occurred in our former 
wars with the Indians of the Far West. 
General Chaffee has directed troops in 
considerable number to be sent to the 
island; and no doubt swift punishment 
will be inflicted on the natives who were 
engaged in this attack, and on all in arms 
against American authority. 


& 


The Court of Appeals 
of New York State has 
rendered a decision upholding the anti- 
trust law in that State. Under that law 
the Attorney-General may file an applica- 
tion before a Judge of the Supreme Court 
declaring that he intends to bring an 
action on behalf of the people against a 
person or corporation under the law, and 
ask for an order directing the person or 
corporation or one of the agents thereof 
to appear before the court or a referee 
and testify as to matters concerning an 
alleged illegal contract, and produce books 
and papers. The object of this investi- 
gation, it is clear, is to secure evidence 
for the purpose of enforcing the law, and, 
if necessary, annulling the charter of an 
offending corporation. In order to avoid 
the constitutional objection that this may 
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compel a witness to incriminate himself, 
the law provides that no witness shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty 
for or on account of any transaction about 
which he must testify. The Court holds 
that this law is constitutional, that such a 
preliminary examination conducted on 
behalf of the people against a corporation 
supposedly violating the anti-trust law is 
legitimate and proper, and is not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution above referred to. It is said that 
an appeal will be taken to the Supreme 
Court of. the United States. If no such 
appeal is taken, the decision of the Court 
of Appeals of this State will have very 
considerable authority in all the States of 
the Union as indicating the possibility of 
preliminary judicial investigation into the 
legality of a corporation suspected of 
wrong-doing. 


& 


Last week the first state- 
ment of the financial 
condition of the United 
States Steel Corporation made since its 
organization was published. For the 
half-year ending October | the net earn- 
ings are $54,000,000. After setting aside 
for sinking funds and maintenance about 
$7,000,000, and paying six months’ inter- 
est on the bonds and all the dividends 
for the same period, there is left a bal- 
ance of over $12,000,000. Concerning 
this statement an officer of the company 
said: 

We are well satisfied with the showing, and 
we believe our stockholders will be alsa. The 
fact that in the strike months our earnings 
were so large (they were the largest for any 
months during July and August) may mystify 
many people,.but, as a matter of fact, the 
strike was in no sense of the word a hurt to 
us, for the reason that it enabled us to make 
at minimum cost many necessary repairs 
always incident to the midsummer season, 
while a number of the plants forced to close 
by the strikers would have been.shut down in 
any event to effect these repairs. Beyond 
all that, the figures are a practical demonstra- 
tion of the value of concentration of control, 
for while the strike was on we were able—so 
long as some of our mills were open—to trans- 
fer work to them which otherwise would have 
gone to the closed mills. 

Aside from the bearing of this report in 
informing the public concerning the com- 
pany’s ability to withstand a strike, the 
most important fact is that a statement 
was made at all, Henceforth a new stand- 
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ard of commercial rectitude has been set. 
The influence of the Steel Corporation’s 
course will reach far-beyond its own 
affairs. Those industrial organizations 
which, by reason of shunning publicity 
and open accounting, are really blind 
pools will now be compelled either to 
similar action or to bear the suspicicn, 
first, that they are not strong enough to 
meet competition, and, second, that their 
earnings are not what they should be. 


® 


The so-called reform 
of the English army 
has resulted admirably so far as the acces- 
sion to power to Earl Roberts as Com- 
mander-in-Chief and of Mr. Brodrick as 
War Secretary is concerned. On the 
other hand, the appointments just an- 
nounced, of Sir Redvers Buller, the Duke 
of Connaught, and Sir Evelyn Wood, as 
commanders respectively of the First, 
Second, and Third Army Corps, have 
aroused strong dissentient feeling. Only 
officers having the most brilliant and uni- 
formly successful record and still able to 
command armies in the field should have 
been chosen for these exalted positions. 
As Mr. Kipling remarks in a pungent letter 
to the London “ Spectator,” the command- 
ers chosen are not in touch with the real 
army, which, with tact and seriousness, 
might so easily be reformed. Yet, despite 
the pledge of the Government, “such 
appointments as the above would indicate 
that the whole army machine is to be 
hauled back as soon as it may be to the 
old ruts of impotence, pretense, and col- 
lapse.” The English people, Mr. Kipling 
declares, have paid no small price in 
money and in blood that there might be 
born an army handled by fit and proven 
leaders. The journal in which this letter 
is published supplements it by a bold 
editorial in support of Mr. Kipling’s criti- 
cism of the appointments, and demand- 
ing that Lord Kitchener be recalled from 
South Africa. The “Spectator’s” judgment 
is that Lord Kitchener has accomplished 
nothing in a year, except by the process 
of attrition. While the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Africa might make an 
excellent Commander-in-Chief at home, 
the “ Spectator” does not believe that “a 
hammer-man ” is the one to command in 
the Transvaal. “ From the moment Lord 
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Roberts left South Africa we seemed to 
lose our strategic grasp upon the country,” 
says the “ Spectator.” It suggests that he 
should go back again for six months, Lord 
Kitchener either relieving him in London 
or acting again as his Chief of Staff in 
South Africa. ‘If Lord Roberts went 
out to finish the war,’’ concludes the 
‘‘ Spectator,” “ he would, we believe, finish 
it by making the best possible use of the 
material in hand.” 


® 


The situation which 
now confronts British 
trade unions arising owt of the decisions 
of the Law Lords of the House of Lords 
is serious, although the difficulties created 
are not insurmountable. Within the last 
twelve months there have been three 
decisions adverse to the unions. By the 
first, picketing in some of its phases was 
declared illegal. By the second, officials 
of an Irish trade-union were mulcted in 
damages for causing a withdrawal of trade 
from a wholesale butcher who had put 
himself in antagonism to the union. The 
third and most vital decision of all is the 
most recent. Under its terms, if officials 
or members of a union commit any unlawful 
act during a strike, the funds of the union 
may be attached to satisfy a judgment for 
damages. This is the decision which has 
caused so much consternation in the trade- 
union world; for it lays the funds of 
unions open to attack by employers whose 
business may have suffered from strikes, 
should it be capable of proof that any 
illegal action has marked the conduct of 
the strike. It is in accordance with this 
decision that the Taff Vale Railway Com- 
pany is suing the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants for £20,000 for dam- 
ages due to a deadlock on the railway 
during a strike at Swansea in 1900. 
Hitherto, as the Irish case which has 
been mentioned shows, it was open to an 
aggrieved employer to sue officials or 
individual members of a union when he 
conceived that they had acted illegally 
and done him a wrong. Such suits, how- 
ever, were infrequent; because trade- 
union officials have usually no ’ property 
adequate to satisfy heavy judgments 
against them, and an employer who pro- 
ceeded with such a suit not only obtained 
no damages, but could not even recover 
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his out-of-pocket expenses in appealing to 
the courts. The latest decision of the 
Law Lords lays open the treasuries of the 
unions to these attacks from aggrieved 
employers; and as most of the unions 
are now organized, their benevolent as 
well as their fighting funds may be 
attached to satisfy a judgment. The 
benevolent sides of British trade-unionism 
are little to the front, but many of the 
oldest and best-managed unions are really 
held together by their excellent benevolent 
features; and ruin to the union and direct 
individual losses to members would follow 
a suit in which heavy damages were ob- 
tained bythe employer. ‘There is not the 
least hope that Parliament will take any 
step to protect the unions from the effect 
of the House of Lords decision. Pro- 
tection must come from within the unions ; 
and many of them are now preparing to 
reorganize their constitutions and remodel 
their bookkeeping so as to keep their 
war chests and their benevolent funds 
legally apart. It is difficult to understand 
the jubilation with which the recent 
decision of the Law Lords was received 
in some quarters in England; for if from 
any cause the great trade-unions were 
seriously and permanently crippled in their 
finances, there would soon be an advance 
in the poor rate in all the industrial 
centers of the country. In fact is too often 
overlooked by critics of English trade- 
unions that the unions, besides acting on 
the offensive or defensive in trade matters, 
carry the burden of their sick and 
maimed, pension the old, and bury the 
dead. 


& 


; For the first time in its 

Wor eens ards History the city of Lon- 
don has taken steps to 

reform its female drunkards. The inno- 
vation was brought about through the 
personal efforts of Lady Henry Somerset. 
An estate of some four hundred acres, 
near the city, was purchased over a year 
ago, and its buildings altered and im- 
proved so as to carry on the proposed 
work. The grounds include a beautiful 
natural lake six acres in extent, splendid 
woodlands, and other natural attractions. 
The work has been confined to the class 
known as habitual drunkards, and the 
first year’s efforts have been devoted to 
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the most hopeful cases. The work is car- 
ried on under the direct supervision of 
the London County Council, but Lady 
Henry holds an advisory relation to the 
home and is deeply interested in the plan 
for the redemption of some of these 
outcasts of London’s population. The 
methods employed and the treatment 
given are of her planning. Each patient 
is assigned to some kind of work, laundry, 
sewing, or housework, for which she is 
paid a small sum per week. While the 
wages are not large, they are sufficient to 
incite to faithful effort. As a rule, the 
patients know nothing about laundry-work, 
sewing, or the simplest kind of house- 
work, but they readily yield to persuasion 
and soon become interested in the acqui- 
sition of these simple arts. These women 
never had a “best dress ;” in fact, when 
committed to the home their wardrobe 
invariably consisted of the apparel they 
had on. They were all furnished with 
the materials long enough before the holi- 
days so that, by working during their spare 
hours, from six to eight pP.M., they were 
enabled to finish a “ best dress ” in time 
to wear it at Christmas-time. Of the 
thirty-one who were given this opportunity 
only four failed to have their dresses com- 
pleted by the appointed time. ‘The ages 
of the women committed to the institution 
during the past year range from twenty to 
forty-five years, more than two-thirds of 
them being between thirty and forty years 
of age. They have been consigned to the 
home for periods ranging from six months 
to three years. Being obliged to conform 
to regular habits of eating and sleeping, 
as well as regular hours for light labor 
and the discontinuance of intemperate 
habits, the health of the patient has in- 
variably improved. All of the women have 
been more or less subject to minor trou- 
bles, but there has not been a death nor a 
single serious illness in the home during 
the year. The segregation and special 
treatment of this class of London’s crim- 
inal classes has been looked upon in the 
nature of an experiment, but those who 
were disposed to doubt its wisdom a year 
ago have expressed their approval, and 
Lady Henry Somerset is so well pleased 
with the results of the first year’s efforts 
that she will recommend the enlargement 
of the home and the committal of a larger 
class of intemperate women, 
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; General A. S. Daggett, 
fon ee vatitute whose letter against the 
sale of beer and light 
wine in the army canteens was summa- 
rized in these columns last month, has 
written another letter to the “ Army and 
Navy Journal” in response to its sugges- 
tion that he should propose a substitute 
for the institution he condemned. His 
second letter is as compact as his first, 
and his answer to the direct question put 
to him can here be reprinted entire: 

(1) Establish ample and attractive reading- 
rooms, which may be the general places of 
resort, and where games and facilities for all 
sorts of proper social enjoyments can be 
found. (2) Establish ample and attractive 
gymnasiums. (3) Encourage and give facili- 
ties for all proper kinds of manly sports.: (4) 
Require the Commissary Department to sup- 
ply many of the luxuries now furnished by 
means of the company fund. 

The programme here outlined for satis- 
fying the soldiers’ cravings for sociability 
and good fellowship must commend itself 
to all factions, for those who object most 
strongly to the old canteen cannot object 
to the restoration of the features here 
urged, and those who believe most strongly 
in restoring the sale of fermented liquor 
cannot but welcome the restoration of the 
facilities for recreation which the profits 
of the canteen have for several years 
provided. The only conceivable objec- 
tion is that from the standpoint of the 
taxpayers ; but when it is recollected that 
the wages of the common soldiers aggre- 
gate less than one-sixth of the army 
appropriation, and that the canteen profits 
on beer, which have defrayed other recre- 
ation expenses, have been but a small part 
of the soldiers’ wages spent on beer, it is 
clear that the cost of maintaining such 
army clubs as General Daggett recom- 
mends would be very small. General 
Daggett expresses the belief that if army 
life were made attractive in a wholesome 
way, without offering fermented liquor 
to the recruits, a better class of volunteers 
could be secured and a better army built up. 
& 

Brigands and Missionaries Deep interest has 

been excited by the 
recent capture by brigands of a band of 
missionaries in the mountains between 
Bulgaria and Turkey. There were six- 
teen persons in this party. After their 
detention for some days, all were released 
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huttwo. One of the two was Miss Stone, 
an American Board (Congregational) mis- 
sionary from Boston, who for the past 
quarter of a century has been laboring 
with signal success at Salonika and else- 
where in Turkey. Her companion was 
Madame Tsilka, a beautiful Bulgarian 
woman, also a missionary, and the wife of 
an Albanian missionary who had received 
his English theological education at Union 
Seminary in New York City. The fate 
of Madame Tsilka is unknown, but for 
the ransom of Miss Stone the brigands 
have demanded twenty-five thousand Turk- 
ish pounds, a sum equal to about a hun- 
dred and twelve thousand dollars in our 
money. Both the American Board and 
the American Department of State were 
entirely right in refusing to pay this sum; 
it would have been unfortunate for either 
to have created such a precedent. A 
popular subscription, however, is quite a 
different matter. So earnest and pro- 
found is the sympathy for this refined 
and self-sacrificing woman thus exposed 
to danger and hardships that on Satur- 
day morning of last week, when a sub- 
scription for Miss Stone’s ransom was 
started, more than twenty thousand dol- 
lars were subscribed before noon in Bos- 
ton alone. The subscriptions now reach 
fifty thousand dollars. Some bitter re- 
marks have been made about the respon- 
sibility of the Bulgarian Government, 
especially in view of the fact that almost 
every one connected with that Govern- 
ment has received an education at the 
American Robert College in Constanti- 
nople. Bulgarian responsibility, however, 
is not so great as might appear, for it 
is believed that the brigands form a part 
of lawless Macedonian bands which find 
their activity now on one side, now on the 
other, of the Turko-Bulgarian boundary. 
Some well-informed persons claim that 
quite as much knowledge of the affair 
may be found at Constantinople as at 
Sofia. At the latter capital, however, the 
Bulgarian Government is ostensibly show- 
ing signs of interest. We trust that the 
pressure now being brought to bear upon 
it and upon Turkey by the State Depart- 
ment may prove fruitful. Although our 
Department had already taken up the 
matter vigorously, President Roosevelt, 
after consulting with Messrs, Capen and 
Smith, of the American Board, laid a fresh 
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injunction upon Acting Secretary Adee 
to spare no efforts to accomplish the pur- 
pose in view. The measures to be adopted 
are kept secret for the present, but are 
believed to be uncommonly drastic. 


® 


The first week’s 
work of the Epis- 
copal Triennial Convention, which is 
holding its sessions at San Francisco, 
included the adoption of several articles of 
the proposed new constitution. Specially 
keen discussion occurred in regard to 
Section 3 of Article I., which provides 
that the senior bishop in order of conse- 
cration shall be the Presiding Bishop 
of the Church. This was strongly dis- 
approved by some of the Western dele- 
gates, who, with others, desired a method 
by which a younger man might be put in 
that position, contending that it needs 
not only a man of progressive ideas, but 
one of great activity. They quoted the 
words of Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, 
the present Presiding Bishop, who, in his 
triennial report, suggested that it would 
be for the best interests of the Church if 
there were some other mode of selecting 
a presiding prelate. Bishop Clark is 
ninety years old, and his age has pre- 
vented him for some time past from giv- 
ing all the attention necessary to the 
duties of his office. The present order, 
however, will be maintained, although 
some provision must be made by which 
the Presiding Bishop will be relieved of 
the actual details now upon him. Of the 
other subjects, those included in Articles 
II., III., and VII. elicited special interest 
and discussion. Article II. provides for 
the manner of electing diocesan and mis- 
sionary bishops, and requires a priest to 
have attained the age of thirty-five years 
before consecration. Article III. provides 
that bishops may be consecrated for for- 
eign lands on due application therefrom, 
with the approval of a majority of the 
bishops of the Church. Article VII. pro- 
vides-for the organization of provinces in 
such a manner and under such conditions 
as shall be ordered by canons of the 
General Council, provided, however, that 
no diocese shall be included in the prov- 
ince without its consent. On Saturday 
the House of Bishops and the House of 
Deputies united in a joint meeting asa 
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Board of Missions, with the venerable 
Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri, in the chair ; 
a feature of this meeting was its refusal 
to recognize the Rev. John Osborne, of 
Honolulu, it being held that his recogni- 
tion as a delegate would be a virtual 
decision in the case of the English Bishop 
Willis, of the Hawaiian Islands, who 
refuses to resign. ‘The advisability of 
appointing an American bishop for those 
islands will be one of the problems of the 
present Convention. Bishops must also 
be provided for Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines. In our own land bishops must 
be elected for the missionary dioceses of 
North Dakota and of Olympia (State of 
Washington), to replace respectively Dr. 
Edsall, now Bishop of Minnesota, and Dr. 
Barker, who died recently. Two new 
missionary jurisdictions, with missionary 
bishops, are in process of creation—one 
in Illinois and the other in Kansas. To 
Eastern Episcopalians the most important 
action of the Convention has been the 
division of Massachusetts into two dio- 
ceses. 
& 


An important work has 
Tete Sheena been accomplished dur- 

ing the last half-century 
by the Church of the Holy Communion 
in this city. The need for its work is 
now greater than ever, from the fact that 
it has become a “downtown church,” 
Dr. Muhlenberg was the first pastor of 
the church, and his rare personality gave 
jt an impress which at once made it 
unique. For instance, the services were 
characterized by the introduction of the 
first boy choir in America; from the 
beginning a Sisterhood, the first in the 
whole Anglican communion, assisted in 
parochial work ; industrial schools in con- 
nection with the parish sprang into life, 
and also an employment society. The 
Sisterhood had been in the field less than 
three years when its members found them- 
selves obliged to remove the sick poor from 
their squalid homes and care for them in 
the Sisters’ house. On St. Luke’s Day, 
1849, Dr. Muhlenberg appealed to his 
people to make the top floor of the 
Sisters’ house, which had become known 
as The Infirmary, the foundation of a 
hospital. The offertory of that day 
amounted to less than thirty dollars. 


Some one asked him whether he expected 
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to build a hospital with such a pittance. 
His prompt reply was that with that very 
collection he would build the hospital, 
adding thereto, however, a boundless 
faith in God and in his fellow-men. The 
fine hospital that now crowns the Cathe- 
dral Heights is a demonstration of the 
power of such faith. The Church of the 
Holy Communion has a historic back- 
ground of duty done. Within a radius of 
half a mile, and in less than thirty- years, 
twelve churches have abandoned the par- 
ticular neighborhood bounded by Fifth 
and Ninth Avenues, Fourteenth and 
Twenty-third Streets. This district con- 


tains about a hundred and fifty thousand _ 


men, women, and children. Of these 
three-fifths call themselves Protestants, 
and one-fifth confess that they are without 
any church and without any pastor. In 
the recently published Year-Book of the 
Church of the Holy Communion an ear- 
nest appeal is made for a second hundred 
thousand dollars toward the endowment 
fund of the church. Appeals are also 
made for the increase of the endowment 
funds for the Sisterhood and for the edu- 
cational work of the church, and for the 
building of a modern parish house, ten 
stories high, to contain a great swimming- 
pool, a large gymnasium, a public hall 
seating a thousand people, bowling-alleys 
and billiard-tables, game, reading, writing, 
and class rooms for industrial training, 
and, crowning all, a roof garden with 
flower-beds and hedge-rows, in winter to 
be inclosed with glass and steam-heated. 
We believe that this, vision of the future 
will meet with early realization, 


@ 


Among the evening schools 
of this city the Amity Theo- 
logical School, with a faculty of eight 
teachers, offers from October to June an 
inviting series of courses for lay workers, 
parish visitors, Sunday-school teachers, 
deaconesses, students looking toward the 
ministry, and others desiring more Bibli- 
cal and theological knowledge. The 
school has a four years’ course, the first 
half Biblical, the second half theological, 
with liberty to elect preferred studies, and 
grants certificates showing work actually 
accomplished. The fees are trivial. Fur- 
ther information may be had of the Dean, 
the Rev. Leighton Williams, 312 West 
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Fifty-fourth Street. The Moody Bible 
Institute at Chicago announces among its 
special features weekly lectures by the 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, of Northfield, 
on “ The Crises of the Christ.” A Corre- 
spondence Department has been organ- 
ized for those who cannot attend person- 
ally. The Superintendent, the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey, will furnish all desired informa- 
tion. 


@ 


The People’s Church The daily payee have 
announced the promise 
of a donation of a million dollars to the 
People’s Church movement. In order to 
secure authoritative and accurate informa- 
tion on this subject, we have asked Dr. 
H. W. Thomas to give the facts to the 
readers of The Outlook, and he does so 
in the following letter. Dr. Thomas needs 
no introduction to those who are familiar 
with the current religious life of America. 
He is the pastor of the People’s Church 
of Chicago, 2 regularly organized church 
which holds its services in McVicker’s 
Theater. He has carried on this work 
there for a number of years with unvary- 
ing success; this success, achieved by 
methods wholly unsensational, points to 
him as one admirably fitted to lead in the 
movement which he describes in his letter. 
The spirit of this letter is characteristic 
of the man, whose liberalism has always 
been unpolemical, whose theology has 
been catholic and constructive, not de- 
structive or critical, and whose religious 
teaching is at once spiritual and humani- 
tarian : 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In reply to your inquiry I will say that it is 
true that Mr. George W. Burman has con- 
tracted to give to the People’s Church one 
million dollars from the product of mines now 
being developed in New Mexico and Arizona. 
These properties are private, are not listed, 
and will not be organized as stock companies. 

Awaiting results, only general plans have 
been formed for enlarging the home field, and, 


as the way may open, extending the work to 
other cities. 

The Congress of Religion has from the first 
sought to unify the thought and spirit of the 
many denominations, not by interfering with 
the autonomy of any, but by accenting the 
universal in each. The People’s Pulpit is a 
branch of the Congress, organized some’ two 
years ago. Its purpose is to establish preach- 
ing services in the theaters and opera-houses, 
and, where advisable, to organize People’s 
Churches. These public auditoriums are gen- 
erally the best and most centrally located; the 


object is to reach the ungathered masses who 
have no religious homes ; they will come more 
readily to a theater than to a church. Half 
the people in this land never attend any public 
worship, and the growing tendency, danger, 
is to religious indifference. 

These People’s Pulpits will need stated 
preachers for the regular services; but the 
plan is to have agreat circuit where the most 
noted preachers of the country—Jews, Catho- 
lics, Orthodox and Liberal—can be heard 
regan os; The great Liberal movement 
in our time has ceased to be negative ; its work 
is not to tear down, but to build up. Wedo 
not tolerate those who differ from us, nor ask 
to be tolerated by them; we recognize, and 
would be recognized. We recognize the facts 
of racial and religious differentiations—preju- 
dices, if they be called such—but beneath and 
within these are the truths of the universal 
common to all, and these should be the great 
law and life of love. 

It is felt also that it is no longer possible in 
the light of present thought to hold the public 
mind to the old beliefs; that there is place, 
need, for the larger and better faith and hope 
of the new theology. The thought is not to 
fight the old, but to preach the great truths of 
life; of the soul and God; of the life of God 
in man. 

Money can help only on the material side, 
and this is necessary; but such a work calls 
for consecrated lives and the largest ability. 
Before us are the millions of laboring people ; 
and there are all the unsettled questions and 
antagonisms of laborers and capitalists: ques- 
tions of sociology that are becoming questions 
of religion. 

It is not the purpose to project another 
denomination upon the world, but a move- 
ment to help forward the new age of thought, 
of life, that is trying to find expression in these 
great years. H. W. THOMAS. 

People’s Church, Chicago. 


@ 


' If the founder 

Gabeensigg tune Society of the Univer- 
of New York sity Extension 
movement, the 

English professsor of philosophy who, de- 
siring that the truths he and his colleagues 
were trying to teach in their class-rooms 
should be open to people who had been 
debarred from the preparation necessary 
to college entrance, and who gradually 
outlined a system by which the breadth 
and culture of the “higher education” 
has extended into many a village com- 
munity, could look in upon the work done 
under this name in New York, he would 
marvel at the adaptability of his project 
to local needs. For the extension work 
in New York City is as unique as it is 
needed. The first American town to 
follow the English plan of university 
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extension was Rochester, N. Y., where 
the townspeople came gladly to attend 
the courses given by the university in- 
structors. The Secretary of the Society, 
Mr. J. Eugene Whitney, after establishing 
its success in that city, came to New York, 
sure that a wide field awaited it there. 
In New York, however, he found that for 
those desiring study the ways were open, 
but that a large class were in great need 
of supplemental training, if the University 
Extension could adapt itself to their wants. 
So in this city the University Extension 
Society began the summer session by 
ministering to the greatest need it found ; 
it gave courses of instruction in hygiene 
to the women in the tenement-houses— 
simple practical talks on how babies and 
children should be cared for. And it has 
not discontinued these courses ; one hun- 
dred of them were given last year to meet- 
ings of mothers at missions and clubs, 
although the work has broadened and 
enlarged until it covers every field of 
manual and industrial training. Cook- 
ing and ironwork, physical culture and 
wood-carving, kitchen-gardening and sew- 
ing—all the hand work the importance 
of which we are just coming to realize, 
is taught by the University Extension 
Society. Wherever there is a club ora 
mission with groups of boys and girls 
for whom it cannot provide the desired 
instruction, its plea comes to the Society 
for a teacher, and a teacher goes. In 
settlements and parish houses and missions 
and chapels throughout New York and 
its boroughs the classes are conducted. 
Last year a mission school for colored 
girls in Brooklyn, supported on the sparsest 
cf funds, greatly desired a teacher in dress- 
making, and the Society sent the first the 
school had ever had. So great was the 
interest that all the applicants could not 
be admitted, and some of the pupils 
repeated to their friends the lessons they 
received; one of these brought at the 
end of the session a dress she had made 
for a little sister as a result of her pupil- 
teacher’s instruction. So quietly has the 
Society worked that it is comparatively 
little known to the people of New York, 
whose support should come to it most 
generously as it enters upon its fourth 
year this fall. For it depends entirely 
upon voluntary contributions to pay its 
teachers, the value of whose work in the 
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community is incalculable. Dr. Rossiter 
Johnson is its President, and its Secretary, 
Mr. J. Eugene Whitney, has his office at 
244 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


@ 


The College Settle- 
The College Settlement went’ a We Yok 
is beginning the thirteenth year of its 
work in the heart of the lower East 
Side. When the beautiful old residence 
it now occupies was first taken for this 
purpose, it stood in the midst of an Ameri- 
can and German population, with a per- 
centage of German Hebrews. The houses 
for the most part were three-story houses 
designed for the needs of one family, but 
even at that time occupied by four or 
more families. Tenements of five and 
six stories, built under the most liberal 
interpretation of the building laws, have 
displaced these houses. A corresponding 
change has taken place in the population. 
The Russian and Polish Jews have crowded 
in; the sweat-shop, the lodgers, the push- 
carts, are now permanent features. The 
sweat-shops have increased the demand 
for rooms, until the rents paid are out of 
all proportion to what the people receive. 
This congestion makes the Settlements 
imperative. They are links between the 
city government and the people; an edu- 
cating medium in American citizenship 
and civilization of a great foreign popula- 
tion. Twelve years ago there was no 
precedent for the Settlement to follow. It 
had to find the means to reach the people 
and to hold them. There was the natural 
distrust of the community to overcome, and 
common interests to be developed. The 
children provided the interests. Groups 
of children were formed into clubs, with 
names and officers, the latter frequently 
changed. At the end of a few months 
mothers were entreating that their children 
be admitted to these clubs. From the 
first a social meeting, with singing, speak- 
ing by the best people it was possible to 
secure, has been maintained for adults, 
and for children with story-telling sub- 
stituted for speaking on Sunday afternoon. 
The children of twelve years ago are the 
adults of to-day. The girls’ clubs have 
become mothers’ clubs; the mothers’ 
clubs of that day might in one instance 
be called a grandmothers’ club, for 
mothers and married daughters are mem- 
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bers. The population of ten years ago 
has gone north to Harlem, east to Brook- 
lyn, while many have moved to the West 
Side. These people still maintain their 
connection with the Settlement. The 
claims of the new neighbors have been 
fully recognized. Their especial needs 
have been met as rapidly as understood, 
and as room and money have made it 
possible. The elevation in home-making 
standards, the development of a sense of 
civic responsibility, and that of an appre- 
ciation of education and of books, among 
the people of all the races, testify to the 
results of the College Settlement influence, 
by no means confined to its own neighbor- 
hood, but carried throughout the city 
wherever its friends settle. 


® 


a Bis ee In the autumn of 1892 a 

kindergarten was _ estab- 
lished at the Settlement. This meant a 
new link with the community. The kin- 
dergarten was in a house opposite the 
Settlement, known to be over ninety years 
old. While oldand greatly out of repair, 
it provided rooms for the cooking classes 
and rooms for the music school. Last 
spring the property was sold and this work 
scattered. A small house was provided 
for the music school a few blocks away, 
too small for the other work now crowded 
into the parlor and dining-room of the 
Settlement, which also houses the library, 
and play-rooms on library days for the 
children’s games. The injustice of this 
to the residents, living under such a con- 
stant strain, can be appreciated. It has 
always been the aim of the College Settle- 
ment to keep a home atmosphere in this 
homeless, overcrowded region. The 
presence of all this work makes this almost 
impossible. The College Settlement needs 
a building apart from its home, the uncon- 
scious educational influence of which is 
one of the greatest needs of this region. 
Such a building would provide for the 
library, from which thousands of books 
are circulated every year, under the direct 
care of the residents ; it would provide for 
the kindergarten, to which as many chil- 
dren are waiting for admission as are 
admitted ; for a gymnasium, one of the 
greatest needs in this region, in which 
there is no park; for a hall for lectures, 
entertainments, and the social functions of 
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the adult clubs—perhaps the crowning 
need. At the present time the only avail- 
able halls are owned by the proprietors of 
liquor-saloons, the increased patronage 
at the bars being an important source of 
revenue when the halls are hired. The 
people of New York are now aroused to 
the evil conditions that dominate this 
neighborhood. A clean administration 
would do much, but the function of the 
city government, however honest and 
liberal, does not provide for the recreative 
and the educational needs of a great wage- 
earning population, who must be brought 
into relation with the spirit of the country 
through social opportunities absolutely 
non-sectarian, while wholly uplifting. This 
is the function of the Settlement, and how 
ably the College Settlement of New York 
has met its opportunity the record of 
twelve years shows. 


@ 


ih aia Two weeks ago we 
San Francisco Strike spoke of some of the 
unusual features of the 
great strike which has been going on in 
San Francisco since July last; we are 
glad now to record the end of the strike. 
This has been brought about by the efforts 
of Governor Gage, who has persuaded the 
strikers, the union teamsters and their 
allies, to accept a basis of compromise 
with their employers who form the Dray- 
men’s Associ.tion. It is believed that 
this strike has caused several million dol- 
lars’ loss to the city of San Francisco 
through cessation of business and delayed 
shipments, and that it has cost the strikers 
themselves half a million dollars in wages. 
Governor Gage deserves the strongest 
praise because of his long-continued and 
energetic efforts. The terms of the com- 
promise are in the main favorable to the 
employers; one principal question in- 
volved was that of sympathetic striking ; 
and in the agreement now made the work- 
men positively agree not to engage in 
sympathetic strikes for a year, or even to 
raise the questions of wages and hours of 
work, questions which were not directly 
involved in the present strike. In addi- 
tion to the money loss caused by this 
strike, it is reported that there have been 
two murders and many hundreds of per- 
sonal assaults growing out of the labor 
agitation. 
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The Real Issue in New 
York 


Politically the question whether govern- 
ments exist for the benefit of the governed 
or of the governors, morally the question 
whether government shall be honestly 
or dishonestly administered, precede all 
other questions. No political issue is so 
important. For political principles are of 
importance only as they are held by men 
who will honestly act upon them, and it is 
but tautology to say that unprincipled men 
do not act upon principles. The corrupt 
politician, who is in politics as a trade, 
for what he can make out of it, is equally 
ready to be a Democrat in New York, a 
Republican in Philadelphia, and a Populist 
in Kansas. As acreed does not make a 
sound church, soa platform does not make 
a sound party; in the one case as in the 
other, character is of the first importance, 
profession is secondary. Politically, there- 
fore, the issue of honesty in government 
takes precedence of all other issues, since 
nothing can really be done to determine 
other issues through dishonest men. But 
were this otherwise, the issue of honesty 
would for moral reasons take precedence. 
No commercial injury which false notions 
of taxation can inflict upon the country, 
which false notions of the relation of the 
municipality to public industries can inflict 
upon the city, can compare with the in- 
jury sure to be inflicted by the dominance 
of dishonest men in public affairs, and 
the consequent poison of dishonesty sure 
to pervade all public life and sooner or 
later much of private life. 

This issue of honesty is the one which 
this fall is presented to the people of the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia. 
Politically, it is the question, Shall the 
city government be administered for the 
benefit of the governor or of the gov- 
erned? morally, it is the question, Shall 
they elect honest or corrupt men to man- 
age their municipal affairs? That this is 
the issue in New York City Mr. Croker 
has frankly affirmed. He has publicly 
declared that he is in politics for what he 
can make out of it; and he has partially 
explained some of the processes by which 
he and his henchmen make money out of 
their conduct of public affairs. It is not 
necessary to recall and restate the methods 
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here. Mayor Ashbridge, in Philadelphia, 
has been scarcely less frank, not in words 
but in actions that speak louder than 
words, for he has conspired with his 
political supporters to give away to his 
friends and allies a franchise as truly the 
property of the city as if it were a public 
building—a property for which the city 
was offered two and a half million dollars 
in hard cash. 

In the coming elections these corrupt ad- 
ministrations will be supported by all those 
who have received special favors in the 
past or expect special favors in the future. 
The extent and effectiveness of this sup- 
port it is not easy to overrate. It includes 
some very reputable as well as some very 
disreputable elements—agreed in nothing 
but in their desire to continue in power a 
government administered for the benefit 
of the governors. ‘‘ A Pennsylvanian ” 
in the October “ Atlantic” tells the story 
of a prominent clergyman—we are sorry 
that he does not give the name—who gave 
a reluctant but public support to certain 
Quay legislation, and in return received 
an appropriation of $50,000 for a hospital 
in which he was interested. Doubtless 
there is a material moral difference be- 
tween this clergyman and the street 
laborer who gives his vote in order to get 
a paying job, but it is impossible to draw 
a sharp ethical line between the man who 
votes for a corrupt government because 
the government will support his hospital, 
and the man who votes for it because it 
will support his family. We are not sure 
that in the judgment of the Eternal the 
first will be esteemed the lesser sinner. 

If all honest men were leagued together 
against the naked, flagrant, and confessed 
corruption in New York, and the decently 
attired and hypocritically disguised cor- 
ruption in Philadelphia, there is no doubt 
what the result of the campaigns would 
be. Unfortunately, this will not be the 
case. It is true that the issue is so plain 
that he who runs may read; nevertheless, 
there are many intelligent and fair-minded 
men who will not read, and who for one 
reason or another will give their political 
support to an administration which their 
conscience cannot do other than condemn. 

The traditional partisan may be ex- 
pected to vote for his party whoever rep- 
resents it. The motto, “ The king can do 
no wrong,” he transplants to democratic 
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America and translates, My party can 
do no wrong. The doubtful motto, 
My country, right or wrong, he modifies 
into, My party, right or wrong. He will 
fight corruption within his party bravely ; 
but if he is defeated, he will support the 
corrupted party without a question. Some- 
times he will quiet his conscience by the 
half-articulated syllogism, There can be 
no honesty in the opposite party ; there- 
fore it cannot be honest to give the 
opposite party a support. A_ striking 
illustration of this type of man is afforded 
by Mr. Charles W. Dayton, of New York 
City. He isa prominent anti-Tammany 
Democrat ; was vigorously pushed before 
the anti-Tammany party as a candidate 
for Mayor; was defeated by Seth Low, a 
reform Republican ; and straightway, with- 
out even waiting to see whom Tammany 
would nominate, declared that he would 
support the Tammany candidate. We 
quote: 

I cannot give my services to the fusion can- 
didate for Mayor. Not that I dislike Mr. Low 
as aman; it is not necessary for me to speak 
of his personal qualities; but I cannot lend 
my aid to making New York a second Phila- 
delphia, politically. I cannot and will not 
help to put the Republican machine in control 
of the city departments. 

No doubt this will be duplicated by scores 
of equally honest men in both cities: in 
New York by scores who will follow Mr. 
Dayton ; in Philadelphia by other scores 
who will say, I cannot lend my aid to 
making Philadelphia a second New York, 
politically, and so will justify their vote 
to continue the corrupt administration of 
Mayor Ashbridge. We must believe that 
such men deceive themselves; but cer- 
tainly they do not deceive others. It were 
as just to regard a vote for Mr. Cleveland 
as giving support to Mr. Croker because 
Mr. Croker was an important factor in 
the Democratic party, as to regard a vote 
for Mr. Low as giving support to Mr. 
Platt because Mr. Platt has been an im- 
portant factor in the Republican party. 
Tammany is not redeemed from corrugtion 
because some honest men will support it ; 
neither is the reform ticket to be con- 
demned because some dishonest elements 
will support it. That the reform. candi- 
dates in New York City and in Philadel- 
phia represent honesty in municipal admin- 
istration, and their opponents dishonesty, 
is as plain as that Mr. Cleveland repre- 


sented tariff for revenue only and Mr. 
Harrison a protective tariff. 

The party ticket will be supported by 
other party men whose partisanship will 
have at least an ostensible reason to sup- 
port it. They will vote for a corrupt ad- 
ministration in municipal affairs because 
they cannot bring themselves to believe 
that they are not voting in a National 
election. Of such men Mr. Edward M. 
Shepard, the Tammany nominee for Mayor 
in New York City, furnishes an interesting 
type. Mr. Shepard’s brief political career 
represents him as alternately on all sides 
in the great issues of the last few years. 
He has been an opponent of Mr. Bryan 
and a supporter of Mr. Bryan, an advocate 
of Mr. Low and is now his antagonist, an 
independent Democrat and now a regular 
Democrat, a bitter enemy of Tammany 
and now its chosen candidate. No man 
has indicted Tammany Hall in more 
scathing terms than did Mr. Shepard only 
four years ago. Listen to him: 

The most burning and disgraceful blot upon 
the municipal wong! of this country is the 
career of Tammany Hall. 

The Tammany ticket represents the most 
insolent, audacious, and reckless assault we 
have known upon the welfare of the Greater 
New York. 

And now Mr. Shepard is Tammany’s 
standard-bearer. 

Is this apparent fickleness the political 
tergiversation of a chronic office-seeker? 
No! This would be a very unjust judg- 
ment of a man who may well be regarded 
as lacking in political discernment, but not 
as deficient in personal honesty. In 1896 
he thought the currency the main issue 
involved and he voted against Mr. Bryan; 
in 1900 he thought Imperialism the main 
issue involved and he voted for him; in 
1897 he thought honesty in municipal . 
politics the main issue and he worked for 
Mr. Low; in 1901 he thinks Imperialism 
the main issue and he works to defeat 
him. No doubt he will have many fol- 
lowers in both cities. Republicans in 
Philadelphia will vote to continue the 
Ashbridge administration, corrupt as it 
is, because they are afraid that a vote 
against it will be a vote against protection; 
and Democrats in New York will vote for 
Tammany, corrupt as it is, because they 
are afraid that a vote against it will be a 
vote for Imperialism. This is, indeed, a 
wholly irrational fear. A vote for Mr. 














Low is no more a vote to sustain the 
policy of expansion in the Phiiippines 
than it is a vote to sustain the policy of 
Mr. Chamberlain in the Transvaal. Mr. 
Low’s views on our colonial policy have 
nothing more to do with his will and his 
ability to give a clean administration of 
municipal affairs in New York City than 
have his views on Apostolic Succession. 
It is as irrational to suppose that support 
of honest government in the cities of New 
York and Philadelphia has anything to do 
with National politics as it would be to 
suppose that investing in steel trust stock 
would lend support to Mr. J. P. Morgan’s 
party, if he has a party, in the Episcopal 
Triennial Convention. There is one ques- 
tion, and only one, before the people of 
these two cities: Will they intrust the 
affairs of their city to honest or to dis- 
honest men ? 

To thoughtful men this issue will 
not be obscured by the fact that some 
honest men are put up to serve as the 
standard-bearers of a dishonest faction. 
It is certain that if Mr. Shepard should be 
elected we should be spared the billings- 
gate which we have sometimes been com- 
pelled to listen to from Mayor Van Wyck, 
and it is to be hoped we should be spared 
the indecent vulgarity which has assailed 
us from Deputy Police Commissioner 
Devery. Tammany administration could 
hardly be worse than it has been; it 
would probably not be materially better ; 
but it would be better veiled. This 
would be all; for we ought never to forget 
that in America, when we elect a candidate, 
we put his constituency in power. He 
not only has to consult his constituents ; 
he ought to do so. He may be better 
than his party, but he must represent it. 
It is within his party that he must find his 
advisers; from his party that he must 
secure his adjutants and subordinates; to 
his party that he must look for his support. 
This lesson has been so often taught in 
American history that no voter ought to 
be deceived. A vote for Mr. Low is a vote 
for a constituency which, rendered indig- 
nant by the ill-concealed corruption and 
the ostentatious vulgarity of Tammany, 
have banded together, irrespective of party 
affiliations, to purify the city; a vote for 
Mr. Shepard is a vote for a constituency 
which, however reinforced by other and 
better elements, has as its center and the 
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source of its power men united on Mr. 
Croker’s principle: they are in politics 
for what they can make out of it. 

There are also some doctrinaires at 
such a time as this who will not vote for 
the corrupt government, but who will not 
join in any practical measures for its 
overthrow. Such are a certain type of 
reformers who, if they cannot get all that 
they want, will not join with their fellow- 
citizens in getting what can be got; tem- 
perance reformers who would rather have 
a prohibitory law on the statute-books and 
a wide-open town than a regulative law 
on the statute-books and a city reasonably 
decent and orderly; single-taxers, social- 
ists, and the like, who are so bent on the 
municipalization of industries that they 
will vote for a separate candidate whom 
they can no more expect to make mayor 
of their city than they could make him 
Czar of the Russias, and who are curiously 
oblivious of the fact that a city honestly 
governed, with corporations subject to 
the control of the government, is better 
than a city owning its industries and ad- 
ministering them, not for the people, but 
for what the officehoiders can get out of 
them. 

Finally, among the elements of opposi- 
tion to purity in municipal government 
must be included the cynics and the pes- 
simists ; the men who have fought once 
or twice and then grown tired; the men 
who say, It is no use; there will always 
be corruption, and it is idle to fight it; 
blackmail costs less than reform. It is 
hopeless to talk to such. A balky ‘horse 
is the despair of horsemen ; for a balky 
man there has as yet been discovered no 
remedy. He is as impervious to moral 
indignation as he is to rational argument. 

None the less, to these and to all honest 
men questioning with themselves how they 
will vote, we would like to ask, if we could 
get their ear, to consider the proposition 
with which we commenced this article: 
Politically the question whether govern- 
ments exist for the benefit of the governors 
or the governed, morally the question 
whether government shall be honestly or 
dishonestly administered, take precedence 
of. all other issues. And these are the 
questions presented to-day in all the great 
cities of America, and specifically made 
pre-eminent as object-lessons in the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia. 
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A Forward Step 


On the second Sunday in this month 
members of every branch of the Christian 
Church in Scotland are to unite in com- 
mon prayer for Christian unity. Perhaps 
for the first time in the history of that 
country, the Presbyterians of every organi- 
zation, notably of the Established and the 
Free Church, and the members of the 
Episcopal Church are to come together on 
common ground for a common purpose. 
They are to meet on the one ground which 
affords a substantial basis of hope for the 
future. When men are ready to pray to- 
gether, they are on the way toward united 
action; whatever brings them face to face 
with God in the act of asking for some- 
thing which they have not got, inevitably 
brings them closer to one another. The 
religious world to-day shows many signs of 
a distinct and vital movement towards a 
reorganization of Christendom. There is 
a marked decline of sectarian feeling; a 
distinct diminution of interest in purely 
sectarian issues; a growing indifference 
to purely sectarian news, which is making 
itself seriously felt in the management of 
sectarian religious journals ; an increasing 
reluctance to speak with disrespect or 
even with lack of sympathy of other 
Christian bodies; a growing habit of 
emphasizing the things which are held in 
common and allowing the things which 
separate to slip into the background. 

All these signs indicate a growing feel- 
ing of sensitiveness to the scandal of 
a disunited Christendom, and a growing 
consciousness of the necessity of consoli- 
dating all the forces of religion for the 
great work which presses upon the modern 
Church. There is a long road yet to be 
traveled before a definite reunion of 
Christendom is effected, but that road is 
beginning to be distinctly defined, and 
Christians in increasing multitudes are 
beginning to crowd into it. 

Society cannot permanently remain in 
the state of chaos in which it now is. That 
chaos has come about from inevitable 
causes, and as the outcome of beneficent 
influences ; but itis not a final stage; it is 
a stage of transition. In the Middle Ages 
society presented a united front; Church 
and State, religion, political organization, 
social life, art, and science working to- 


‘gether in a fashion for certain definite 


and common ends. That formal union 
was possible because the elements to be 
harmonized were so few; when those 
elements began to multiply in the new 
breadth of the human mind, the redis- 
covery of nature, and the triumphant 
advance of science, necessitating the re- 
organization of thought, formal unity dis- 
appeared. It can never come again until 
the great forces which have had their play 
in the last three centuries have accom- 
plished their full results in the enlarge- 
ment of the world of knowledge, in the 
expansion of the world of thought, in the 
reorganization of political and social life 
on higher planes, and in the restatement, 
in some distant future, of man’s ultimate 
faith. 

It will be a long time before this second 
unification of society is effected, but it 
must come ultimately; and one of the 
great forces which will bring it about 
must be the reunion of Christendom. It 
is not certain that that reunion will be 
made along lines of formal organization ; 
it is certain that it will be recovered in a 
new and deepened spiritual unity. There 
can be no preparation for such a unity 
like prayer for a common end. In the 
whole history of this movement inside the 
Christian Church there has been perhaps 
no more notable address than that made 
by the Episcopal Bishop of St. Andrew’s 
in the General Assembly of Scotland— 
notable for its profoundly religious spirit, 
its breadth of sympathy, its clear percep- 
tion of the problems which Christendom 
has to face, and its frank recognition of 
the need of a reunion of the forces which 
make for the spiritual welfare of the 
world. 

He said that the men who were urging 
on the movement towards unity had 
been called visionary dreamers, and had 
been told that if they were to produce 
any practical effects they must come down 
from their heavenly atmosphere and plant 
their feet firmly upon the earth. He 
quoted in refutation Paul’s noble declara- 
tion that our citizenship is in heaven, and 
that the wisdom to be sought for was the 
wisdom which cometh down from the 
Father of lights. He recognized a situa- 
tion to which a great many ecclesiastics 
of all bodies seem to be absolutely blind ; 
a fact which, in a way, explains what is 
otherwise inconceivable, their willingness 
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to spend time and thought over the sub- 
ordinate questions of ritual, dress, formal 
statement, and ecclesiastical organization, 
while such terrible tasks are to be per- 
formed and such terrible responsibilities 
rest upon the Church: 


Is it not the fact that we have to fight at 
least as hard a battle against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, as was ever fought by any 
of our forefathers in the faith? Is it not the 
fact that there are problems all around us 
waiting for solution which would tax the 
united efforts of every consecrated intelligence 
among us? We all recognize these problems— 
the relations of capital and labor, the condi- 
tion of the masses, and how to bring back to 
the Good Shepherd’s fold those who, so far as 
man can judge—God forbid that we should do 
more than say that—seem to have strayed 
away from the Lord, who loves them as truly 
as any one of us. All those problems are 
clamoring for solution, and surely, if they are 
ever to be dealt with in any satisfactory man- 
ner, we must do what in us lies to reduce the 
amount of at any rate apparent separation 
that exists among us. Far be it from me to 
ignore the reality of the differences to which 
reference has been made; far be it from me 
to come to a venerable Assembly like this and 
ask you, sir, to ignore that which is a fact in 
history: but surely the practical question for 
practical men is, What is the best practical 
thing to do under the circumstances ? 


Turning aside from this phase of the 
matter, the Bishop of St. Andrew’s put 
his finger on the underlying centripetal 
force which sooner or later will bring 
Christians together when he said: 


There is one thing in which we are all 
agreed. We all recognize the Kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We all 
acknowledge him as the Supreme Head of 
his Church, and we try to consider, not what 
man thinks, not what our own poor feeble 
judgment may think, but what he, ever wise 
and loving, seated there on the eternal throne, 
thinks of the condition of Christendom in the 
present day. Very humbly, and I hope very 
reverently, we try to imagine some of the 
thoughts of that divine Lord who has proved 
his love to us by the agony and the bloody 
sweat of the cross and passion of Calvary. 
How does it all seem to Him, sir? Surely he 
must recognize the waste of power which our 
separation involves. Surely he must see that 
if the ——— gifts which he has bestowed 
upon each separate member of his body are 
not used for the good of the whole body, then 
the whole body must suffer through the loss of 
that which every member should supply. 
Surely he must see that, however much we 
may strive to love one another, to cultivate 
that gift of charity without which all the out- 
ward organization and all the outward practical 
work is like “the sounding brass and the 
tinkling cymbal”—surely he must see that. 
however much we may strive after charity, it 
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is much harder to attain it when we know 
nothing of each other, do not meet, do not 
pra together, and have no outward fellowship 
in the Church. Surely he must see that that 

eat enemy of God and man against whom 

e agonized in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
that spirit of evil “going about seeking whom 
he may devour”—surely our Lord must see 
that one of the guiding principles of that 
master spirit of evil is to divide and conquer. 
Division cannot be the means of furthering 
the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. We 
are sure—I speak again with reverence—that 
he must be grieving over much that he sees, 
amid all that is noble and glorious and beloved 
in his Church. He must be grieved by much 
that he beholds. 


These are inspiring words ; and the action 
of the Christians of Scotland is an inspir- 
ing advance. Christians were separated 
one from another by a long historic 
process, the outgrowth of deep historic 
causes. Christendom cannot come to- 
gether save as a growth. There must be 
long preparation in the spirit of men and 
in the spirit of the Church before the 
narrowness, bitterness, strife, exaggeration 
of secondary things, emphasis on detail, 
loss of perspective, failure to recognize 
the great moments and the great oppor- 
tunities of the Church, will be outgrown. 
It may take centuries to even approximate 
to an ideal co-operation among all who 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ; but the 
first step has been taken when men are 
willing to pray together. 


@ 
A Word of Warning 


It is one of the weaknesses of the Amer- 
ican people to want to do everything on 
the spur of the moment, and to diffuse 
over a wide surface the energy, money, 
and intelligence which ought to be con- 
centrated. This weakness is likely to 
impair the dignity and check the zeal 
with which President McKinley’s memory 
ought to be honored. Too many plans to 
establish memorials to commemorate his 
fame in buildings, statues, tablets, and 
endowments are being discussed in all 
parts of the country, and there is great 
danger that, instead of having a few 
great National monuments worthy of the 
memory of Mr. McKinley, we shall have 
a multitude of inartistic, meager, and 
largely inadequate memorials of a kind 
which will bring no honor to Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, which will reflect seriously on the 
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good taste and artistic intelligence of the 
country, and which will have to be taken 
down in the future; for the time is near 
at hand when the American people will 
scrutinize their monuments with eyes that 
have been opened by larger knowledge, 
and raze many of them to the ground. 

It must be frankly recognized that 
there are always people in this country, 
as in every country, who are ready to take 
advantage of popular interest or senti- 
ment for selfish purposes, and to make 
into an occasion for advertising an event 
or a memory which ought to be guarded 
with sacred care from any touch of com- 
mercialism. Every proposal to honor Mr. 
McKinley’s memory by any form of me- 
morial ought to be carefully scrutinized 
in order that every enterprise of this kind, 
initiated for advertising purposes, may be 
promptly discredited and rejected. Not 
a building ought to be raised, not a statue 
placed in position, not a street named, not 
an endowment made anywhere, for the 
sake of forwarding any enterprise, ad- 
vancing any individual, or bringing before 
the public any community. Mr. McKin- 
ley’s fame ought to be saved from the 
hands of these iconoclasts and profaners 
of a great memory. 

Every proposed memorial ought to be 
scrutinized also from the standpoint of 
intelligence. The ugliness of a building 
may sometimes be pardoned in view of its 
utility, but an inartistic memorial should 
never be excused. A group of men may 
be amply competent to organize a busi- 
ness, direct a great manufactory, establish 
and conduct the affairs of a railroad, or 
even to outline and supervise the policies 
of a State, but entirely incompetent to 
deal with art in any form. The Common 
Councils of American cities which are 
competent by reason of intelligence to 
decide upon and erect monuments of any 
kind could probably be enumerated on 
the fingers of one hand. Mr. McKinley’s 
memory will not be honored by the num- 
ber of memorials erected to it, but by their 
quality. Those memorials ought to be 
very few, and they ought to be National in 
their character. The money ought to be 
concentrated in the building of a few 
great monuments which shall be the 
mature creations of the most thoroughly 
trained artists in the country. The Ameri- 
can people owe it to Mr. McKinley and 


to themselves to protect him and their 
posterity from the kind of bad art which 
has so generally been used heretofore to 
commemorate public events and public 
men. There are many statues in the 
country which excite ridicule instead of 
reverence; they are monstrous perver- 
sions of educational opportunities. The 
country needs memorials of its public men 
and the great events of its history for the 
sake of their educational effect ; but those 
memorials must have the quality of the 
great buildings at Athens, of which 
Thucydides said that the sight of them 
was a daily delight. 

There ought to be a few monuments to 
Mr. McKinley, and these ought to be the 
fruit of organized effort, absolutely free 
from the taint of commercialism, under 
the direction of the most intelligent men, 
co-operating with the finest artistic insight 
and skill in the country. 


® 
A Lesson of the Strike 


The Outlook, in an editorial on the 
steel strike published at its beginning 
(August 10, 1901), said : 

We should like to see it [the corporation] 
adopt a simple waiting policy—continue its 
work in the non-union mills and leave the 
union mills idle until the workmen who have 
left chose to return to them. No doubt the 
financial loss involved in such a policy would 
be eg but it would probably a less than 
the loss involved in a struggle to open union 
mills with non-union employees. No passions 
would be aroused, the final adjustment would 
be achieved without humiliation, and the 
union men would both be more likely to return 
to their work and, if they returned, would brin 
back a better spirit than if an attempt ha 
been made to fill their places by others. In 
our judgment, patient waiting would be both 
wise statesmanship and good strategy. 

We have no doubt that some of our 
readers regarded this suggestion at the 
time, if they gave it any consideration, as 
wholly chimerical—a notion of the man 
at the desk, who knew nothing of the 
actual exigencies of business life. We 
ourselves doubted whether hard-headed, 
practical business men would think such 
a policy of patient waiting no loss. But 
apparently this paragraph foreshadowed, 
though we did not at the time suspect 
this, the purposed policy of the wise men 
who have organized the great steel com- 
bination and who are administering its 
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affairs. They have acted on the principle 
that it takes two to make a quarrel. They 
have done nothing to arouse the belliger- 
ent feelings of their men. There has been 
no enlisting and arming of private watch- 
men under the pseudonym of “ deputies,” 
on the hypothesis that a strike is in very 
truth and by necessity a labor war. They 
have adhered absolutely to their principle 
that they would not treat with non-union 
employees through an Association which 
had no authority to represent them, and 
so indirectly aid in compelling them to 
join the Association. But they have not 
taken advantage of the conflict to demand 
the dissolution of the Association, or to 
lower the rates of wages, or to increase 
the hours. They have been apparently 
fair and just in their whole conduct of the 
matter, and, asa result, the leaders of some 
labor unions counseled the Amalgamated 
Association to accept the terms offered to 
them ; other labor unions refused to be led 
into a sympathetic strike ; members of the 
Association who were prevented by their 
loyalty to their Association from going 
on with their work in union mills sought 
employment under the same.sorporation 
in non-union mills; and the public, as rep- 
resented by the press, with, we believe, no 
important or significant exceptions, either 
remained neutral or distinctly declared their 
sympathies with the corporation. More 
important than all, the corporation not 
only kept the peace itself, but did no act 
to provoke attack, none that could excuse 
any outbreak of violence by either the 
strikers or their friends. 

The management of affairs in this strike, 
followed by the corporation’s frank public 
statement of its financial affairs, on which 
we comment elsewhere, has done more than 
any economic arguments in press or period- 
ical could possibly do to abate the public 
feeling against great combinations of capi- 
tal. These economic results have afforded 
a striking illustration of the truth that 
Christ’s principles are pre-eminently prac- 
tical, for it is the practical application of 
Christ’s principle, “ Resist not evil,” which 
has brought to a speedy and happy ter- 
mination what threatened at one time to 
be the most serious labor war ever initiated 
in the country. 

Of course the method pnrsued in this 
case is not always practicable. A rail- 
road cannot cease running its trains til! 
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its striking trainmen return to their work ; 
it would be difficult for a daily paper to 
intermit its publication until striking com- 
positors returned to their posts. But the 
spirit which meets threats of war with a 
pacific temper, which reduces controversy 
to a minimum, which adopts as the law of 
conduct, “If it be possible, as far as lieth 
in you, live peaceably with all men,” is 
always practicable. Smaller concerns 
will do well to study the wise policy of 
the steel corporation, which refused to 
allow itself to be forced into a conflict 
with its employees, or even™ into a news- 
paper discussion with the employees’ rep- 
resentatives. By its object-lesson of the 
value of a pacific spirit under serious 
provocation, the steel corporation has ren- 
dered an inestimable service to the Amer- 
ican people, of which it is to be hoped 
both employers and employed will not 
fail to take advantage in future labor 
complications. 


® 


The Spectator 


The Spectator was one of many thou- 
sands to enjoy a spectacle which taught 
him what politics means in the East Side. 
The daily papers had announced, one 
after another, the annual outings of the 
many political factions that add to the 
gayety of life in New York, as well as to 
its problems. Every announcement of 
this year has had one of two adjectives to 
describe the outing—“ largest ” or “ great- 
est,” with preference for the first. The 
morning papers recently announced that 
the truly largest—if that is permissible— 
outing was to be given that day, followed 
by a parade through the district of the 
leader’s five thousand followers; that 
every band in the lower part of the city 
had been engaged for the outing and the 
parade, and that altogether this leader 
would surpass his own efforts in the past. 
A car deposited the Spectator in front 
of the district leader’s liquor-saloon. For 
several blocks there had been an air of 
expectancy in the crowds on the usually 
active Bowery. Lanterns and bunting 
gave an air of festivity to buildings 
here and there along the way. As the 
car approached the headquarters of the 
district leader the air of expectancy 
changed to suppressed excitement. Groups 
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were gathering on the sidewalk. The 
small boy was securing his usual point of 
vantage, the elevated railroad column, 
while his venturesome sister took posses- 
sion of any chance projection that was 
within reach, hanging on to the lamp- 
posts, the posts of stoops, or on barrels or 
boxes. Families wereout. Mothers, bare- 
headed or with gay shawls covering their 
heads, carried the youngest baby; the 
father, with hat of the latest style, and 
coatless, carried the next, while the others 
straggled unnoticed in the crowd, but fear- 
less and able to hold their own. Scores 
of working-girls, gayly dressed, laughing 
and chatting, greeting friends, making 
jokes, tended to make even the Bowery 
gayer and less businesslike than usual. 


& 


The shops carefully avoided showing 
political affiliations, though there was a 
canny bid for trade. The liquor-saloons 
alone dared risk open declaration of politi- 
cal color. The saloon of the leader was 
decorated from the sidewalk to the roof 
with streamers of red, white, and blue, with 
flags, lanterns, and transparencies. An 
enormous lantern surrounded by smaller 
lanterns hung over the middle of the street. 
At this point the sidewalk was impassable. 
The hero-worshipers, from the tiny chap 
who ought to have been in bed to the 
oldest voter in the district, and all the 
ages between, were gathered to greet the 
man who ruled them. They were ready 
to take the places of the faithful adher- 
ents who were too tired after the day’s 
festivities to keep their places in the 
parading ranks. 


& 


It is the Spectator’s good fortune to 
count among his friends a young man 
who knows the East Side thoroughly. This 
young man’s attitude toward it is dispas- 
sionate and to the last degree non-partisan. 
He sees the virtues and the vices of all the 
leaders, and deals out justice when,he 
compares them. “ Why, this is not ‘the 
place to see this show. Come, I'll take 
you,” was his greeting when the Spectator’s 
object was made known to him. As the 
Spectator and his friend picked their way 
through the streets, over babies, between 
baby-carriages and groups of mothers, 
looking sharply to avoid banana-peelings 
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meanwhile, the Spectator listened to the 
life-history of this leader. ‘“ Know him? 
Why, everybody knows fim. He grew 
up over here. He used to black shoes 
and sell newspapers. He gets jobs now 
in the Street-Cleaning Department for lots 
of men whose boots he blacked when a 
boy. Smart? Smart ain’t in it with that 
feller; he’s more than smart. There ain’t 
a man anywhere can hold a candle to him. 
Why, he’s made himself. Yes, sir, big and 
good-looking; always dresses well; not 
like a sport, you know—he ain’t that kind ; 
dresses like a gentleman, he does, always. 
No feller ever went to him and asked 
help that didn’t get it. His heart is as 
big as himself ; fills him up all the way 
through. Every man in the district knows 
who’s his best friend. He gets them 
work ; he helps them when they’re sick ; 
buries them if they ain’t insured. Nobody 
goes to Potter’s Field from his district. 
He hustles every minute. Nobody ever 
catches him asleep. He’s on to every 
trick. He knows a feller the minute he 
puts hiseye on him. He’sa hustler from 
the word go. Say, do you know his is 
the banner district? ‘There ain’t a vote 
cast in his district ’cept for his party. No 
need counting votes there after election. 
Look at the list, that’s the vote solid. He 
runs a lot of pool-rooms. Raided? What 
if they were; ’twouldn’t touch him! They 
ain’t in his name. No, they ain’t one o’ 
his men would squeal. He don’t have 
that kind around him. You may think 
it’s wrong; I suppose you do, but I tell 
you, it’s hard saying what would come to 
the poor of his district if it were not for 
him. He stands by his friends, and they 
know it. Lordy, though, he’s an_ ugly 
man to run up against! You'd better 
move out of the district. I guess they do, 
those who run up agin’ Jimmie [the 
Spectator will call this great leader Jimmie 
for convenience]. They don’t stay in his 
district, you can put that down.” 
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We had crossed the Bowery and were 
now in the heart of this leader’s district. 
As we turned a corner the Spectator stood 
still, Could this be New York? The 
street, as far as the eye could see, was 
an arch of lights—red, green, and white. 
The shabby, squalid tenement-house of 
the daytime had been turned into palaces 
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by the magic of light. Fire-escapes, deco- 
rated with bunting, flags, and lanterns, 
became balconies; strings of lanterns ex- 
tended in every direction across the fronts 
of buildings, revealing the olive-skinned, 
dark-eyed women in gay colors leaning 
over balcony railings, chatting and laugh- 
ing with their friends. Under the arches 
of light made by colored glass lanterns 
over the immediate center, with ropes of 
lanterns looped to the posts erected on 
the streets, moved the Italians of other 
sections of the city. It was a gala night, 
a festa that was born in the new country. 
A shrine that had been one of many 
erected the preceding week to mark a 


religious festival had not yet been dis- : 


mantled ; its glitter and its candles were 
the center for the crowds. 


® 

As block after block was traversed 
slowly through the crowds that filled not 
only the sidewalk but the street, the 
scene was so unlike anything American 
that one doubted his senses. Hardly a 
face in sight was that of an American. 
Except among the children not a word of 
English was spoken. The women on 
street and balconies wore large earrings, 
gold chains, and gay colors. The sharp- 
ness of contrast between the prodigality 
of the exterior decorations and the smoke- 
begrimed ceilings and general poverty of 
the rooms behind the balconies added to 
the strangeness of the scene. 


® 


At last there is a blaze of fireworks and 
the sound of explosions at the far end 
of the street. ‘Here they come!” the 
small boys cry out, and scamper for any 
place that will take them above the crowd, 
or they wriggle through it to the curb. 
W thout any confusion the street is cleared, 
and the people are on the sidewalk crowded 
from curb to house. On balcony after 
balcony red fire is burned, and Roman 
candles send their balls of light to add to 
the beauty. The ladders leading up the 
front of the buildings from one fire-escape 
to the next above are crowded, and over 
' the roofs, as the lime-light on the wagons 
in the procession reveal, are hundreds 
and hundreds of faces looking down. 
What prevents a panic, or a fire, is a 
mystery. Paper lanterns catch fire and 


drop on the drapery and the people 
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below. Sparks from the fireworks sent 
off above the crowds drop down on cotton 
dresses, bare heads, and upturned faces. 
The enthusiasm vents itself in fireworks. 
There is no hurrahing, not even when the 
leader’s proxy who heads the procession 
comes in sight—only more fireworks, more 
lanterns lighted, more laughter, more chat- 
tering, more happiness. 


@ 


The procession is headed by a platoon 
of police stretching from curb to curb, but 
they have no trouble, the people of them- 
selves make way. And the banner! It is 
the proud emblem of success! Nota vote 
in the district for the other party. Proud 
are the four bearers and attendant guard 
of honor. And then the voters and their 
sons who will not vote, some of them, for 
several years—on they come, battalion 
after battalion, small regard to time or 
tune. Gayly they are saluted by friends, 
and gayly they salute. 


@ 


Suddenly the Spectator discovered that 
many of the men wore white caps with nar- 
row black band and visor. ‘“ Yes; them’s 
the regular crowd, been to the outing; those 
others dropped in on the way up. Oh, 
yes, they’ll get beer, all they want, when 
it’s over. Yes; I tell you Jimmie never 
does anything by halves.” ‘ Who pays 
for all these lights—the people ?” asks the 
Spectator. “ Jimmie gets a man a job in 
the Street-Cleaning Department, you see, 
and the man decorates his fire-escape. 
That’s the way he shows Jimmie his grati- 
tude,” was the answer. 


® 


The last bony white horse and peddler’s 
cart with its lime-light had passed, and 
the Spectator started homeward. One 
block away a darkness that might be felt 
covered the street. It was out of Jimmie’s 
district, out of the rays of his protection, 
out of the reach of his generosity, beyond 
the reach of his “ big heart,” for the votes 
thete did not count in Jimmie’s district. 
Early the next morning the Spectator was 
on a surface car that crosses Jimmie’s 
district. Bootblacks, newsboys, young 


boys on their way to work, wore white 
caps with narrow black band and visor. 
Jimmie’s caps were the badge of allegi- 
ance worn proudly by the coming voters, 
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How Can Lynching be Checked in the 
South? 


By the Rev. 


Quincy Ewing 


[The Rev. Quincy Ewing, who contributes this article in response to a request from the 
editors of The Outlook, is the author of the vigorous sermon upon the remedies for lynching 
from which we quoted in our editorial of September 7 on “ The Epidemic of Savagery.” This 
sermon, which was widely republished by influential newspapers, was delivered before the 
Protestant Episcopal congregation at Greenville, Mississippi. It brought Mr. Ewing, he writes 
us, a heavy correspondence from Maine to Louisiana, and the only letters condemning the 
advanced position he took respecting the rights of all men to the protection of impartial law 
were two from the North. The present article, written for an audience chiefly Northern, 
resembles his sermon in its fearless condemnation of race prejudice in the section to which it 


is addressed.— THE EDITORS.] 


’ \HE question printed above does 
not imply by any means that the 
lynching spirit finds a congenial 

dwelling-place in one section of this coun- 
try known as the South, and is utterly 
homeless and unwelcome in another sec- 
tion known as the North. It does not 
imply that the Southern white man is 
constitutionally, or even temperamentally, 
more disposed to strike down and trample 
upon the safeguards of social order and 
civilization than his white brother of the 
North. It does not imply that the land 
of Jefferson Davis stands to-day in greater 
need than the land of Abraham Lincoln 
of taking to heart the highest lesson of 
human civilization—the rights of man as 
man. 

For who is able to say, with a consola- 
tory sense of certainty, that human rights 
as such are more deeply, sanely, vitally 
regarded in one section of this country 
than in another? Who among us £now’s 
that what I have called the highest lesson 
of human civilization—the rights of man 
as man—has been so well learned in the 
land of Lincoln, so stamped upon the 
fibers of its conscience, that the lynching 
spirit has no home at all there, and could 
not, under circumstances like those that 
belong to the South, find large room for 
its bloody and brutal exercise? Speaking 
for myself, a Southern man, I should 
most heartily welcome such knowledge. 
I should rejoice to know that in one great 
section of the United States the rights of 
men were held vitally sacred, because 
they are the rights of men. Knowledge 
that the land which holds the dust of 
Lincoln has never buried and forgotten 
his redemptive spirit were at once the 


seat of inspiration and glad prophecy. 
For, surely, if there were certainty that 
human rights as such were held vitally 
sacred in the Northern States of the Union, 
the time could not seem far distant when 
those States would lead all the rest up 
the steeps of a nobler civilization by the 
power of a protest and appeal that could 
not be resisted. If it was true when 
spoken, and certainly it was, in the nature 
of things, that this Republic could not 
long endure half slave and half free, it is 
equally true, to-day, that the Republic 
could not long endure half of it civilized 
and half uncivilized. If half of it to-day is 
sufficiently civilized to be uncompromis- 
ingly devoted to the intrinsic rights of 
man—the rights that inspired the Decla- 
ration of Independence and breathed the 
soul into the Constitution—not long will 
the other half continue to practice or 
desire the lynching, by rope or fagot, of 
fellow-beings accused of crime; because 
their skins are black. 

The men of the North are under obliga- 
tion to face this fact, and face it squarely 
and honestly ; the fact, namely, that they 
are not known by the men of the South 
to be heartily, uncompromisingly devoted 
to human rights as such; and they can- 
not rightly blame the men of the South 
for not knowing them in this light. It is 
not so very long ago that negroes as negroes 
were chased by a mob in New York 
City. Negroes are occasionally lynched 
in Northern States, when it seems clear 
enough that it was their color, not their 
crime, which set the lynchers to work. 
And so the Southern white man can- 
not be blamed for not knowing that he is 
rebuked by the Northern man’s uncorn- 
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promising devotion to human rights ; can- 
not be blamed if he says to himself, or 
aloud, “ Northern people would treat the 
nigger just as we do, if they had him in 
the North as we have him here !”—what- 
ever blame he may deserve for excusing 
the low moral standard of his own section 
by pointing to the equally low standard of 
another. 

When, therefore, the question is asked, 
“How can lynching be checked in the 
South ?” nothing is implied by way of 
criticism of the South, in comparison 
with the North, save this only, that very 
many more lynchings, as a matter of fact, 
occur in the South than in the North— 
in the South, where the great bulk of 
the negro population is concentrated. 
The South by its negro lynchings pro- 
claims loudly and with terrible frequency 
that it has not grown civilized enough to 
hold sacred and to safeguard human rights 
as such. Whether or not the North has 
grown civilized enough to do this is a 
question that cannot be lightly answered 
in the affirmative. There is strong evi- 
dence to the effect that it has not. 

That the lynching evil in the South 
involves an immense responsibility in the 
North is not tobe doubted. The South will 
hardly rid itself of the evil without the help 
of the North—the help of the best spirit of 
the North. Partisan politicians, flaunting 
the tattered red rag of sectionalism, can do 
us no good, can do us only unspeakable 
harm. Already, perhaps, the insane flaunt- 
ing of that red rag by partisan, self-seek- 
ing politicians has meant the lynching of 
scores of black men in the South. 
Nay, the kind of help we need is not to 
be had from partisan speeches on the floor 
of Congress, or partisan political editorials 
in popular newspapers, urging the North 
to protest and stand solid against a solid 
South—section righteous against section 
unrighteous ; the help we need must come 
to us as an uplifting inspiration and 
appeal from the great conscience of the 
great North, declaring, in whatever voice, 
its vital loyalty and obedience to the gos- 
pel of the rights of men as men, and 
sternly declining to adulterate this loyalty, 
to lower the standard of this obedience, 
on any ground, at the bidding of any 
temptation in any form. 

The gospel of the rights of men as men, 
truly held and nobly preached and prac: 
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ticed north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
could not in our day be merely local in 


‘its regenerative effects. It would neces- 


sarily cross that line, and lay the ax to the 
root of the tree, and compel the bringing 
forth of works meet for repentance, even 
unto the extremest southern region of the 
South, 

Thousands of the best people of the 
South are as heartily opposed to the 
lynching of the negro as any thousands 
in the North; but, unfortunately, in all 
or nearly all the Southern States, so far; 
the people opposed to negro lynching are 
in the minority. The problem confront- 
ing us is how to turn this minority into 
a majority, so that legislators may be 
elected who will not shy away from an 
anti-lynching bill for fear of losing their 
local political prestige. The legislatures 
of the Southern States can put a stop to 
lynching within their State lines whenever 
they are minded to. ‘The difficulty is to 
get them minded to. And this difficulty 
can be met and overcome only by raising 
public sentiment to the point where the 
individual legislator who declined to vote 
for an iron-clad anti-lynching bill would 
have good reason to fear popular dis- 
pleasure. Politicians are politicians South 
as well as North! In accordance with 
the Governor’s message, an attempt was 
made at the last meeting of the Missis> 
sippi Legislature to pass an anti-lynching 
bill—and it could not get through the 
Senate! It goes without saying that the 
distinguished Senators would have let this 
bill get through, had they not felt pretty 
sure that their veto would give no offense 
to the majority of their constituents. 

So I say the answer to our question, 
“How can lynching be checked in the 
South ?” is ultimately and necessarily the 
answer to another question, viz., How 
can public sentiment against lynching be 
brought about in the South? To this 
latter question the reply is by no means 
difficult. There is the press, there is the 
pulpit. Does any one suppose for a mo- 
ment that they could not bring about such 
sentiment if they heartily undertook to 
do it? Consider: in the State of Missis- 
sippi—not, I believe, specially blessed in 
the number of its evangelists—there are 
several hundred white preachers of the 
Methodist denomination alone minister- 
ing to all sorts and conditions of white 
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Why 


men. What could they not accomplish 
in behalf of Jawand order, against anarchy 
and murder, if they chose to? Join with 
them the Baptist, Presbyterian,- Roman 
Catholic, and Episcopalian pulpits, and 
who can measure the uplift that would 
follow toward law and order, away from 
anarchy and murder? Join the powerful 
newspapers in the same fight with these 
hundreds of pulpits, and how can any one 
dream that lynching would not be checked, 
would not be stopped, in every Southern 
State? 

What is the matter with the Southern 
press, what is the matter with the Southern 
pulpit, that it should be necessary to say 
what they might do, in the face of a wide- 
spread, horrible, brutalizing, degrading 
evil? Are the men capable of editing and 
shaping the ethical policy of the leading 
newspapers of the South incapable of 
being horrified by this evil, corrupting 
like a cancer the very heart of our 
Southern civilization? Or, perceiving 
the evil and duly horrified by it, are 
they afraid to condemn it in the language 
and with the energy it should properly 
inspire lest their subscription lists should 
suffer ? 

And the pulpits—what is the matter 
with them? Are the men fit to fill them 
unfit to recognize murder when they see 
it? Or, fit to recognize it, are they 
morally unfit to stand in their pulpits and 
call it by its name? Not much longer 
can the Christian preachers of the South- 
ern States afford to keep silent on the 
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crime of negro lynching; they must speak 
out, and in.tones that ring true to the 
spirit of Jesus Christ; they must speak 
out, or have it written against them that 
their ministry is a mockery of the spirit 
of Jesus Christ; they must speak out, or 
have it flung at them that perhaps it is 
their bread and butter which doth make 
cowards of them ! 

Will they speak out in tones like those 
that make the heart of every true man 
throb faster in gratitude as often as he 
reads the twenty-third chapter of Matthew ? 
Will they? The question is a tremen- 
dous one in view of the possibilities to our 
civilization depending upon its answer. 
When pulpit and press speak together for 
justice, for law and order, and unflinch- 
ingly against the despicable injustice, the 
wild riot of anarchy and murder, that 
this Southland witnesses, and is brutalized 
in witnessing, every time a lynching mob 
gets to work; when they speak together, 
conscious that their speech rings true to 
the dominant beats of the great heart of 
the Nation, then, surely, the days of exul- 
tation for lynching mobs in the South will 
be quickly numbered; the black man 
accused of crime will be dealt with by 
the calm majesty of the same law which 
vindicates itself when it lays hold upon 
the person or property of the white man ; 
the gospel of the rights of men as men, 
sadly ignored in the South to-day, sadly 
unheeded in the North, will have fought a 
way in which to lead men far forward to 
the amplitude of its final triumph. 


Why Not? 


By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


N one of Emerson’s last public ad- 
| dresses he referred in glowing terms 
to some poet whose name he did not 
think it necessary to speak. A group of 
school-girls, on leaving the hall, fell into 
conjecture on the subject, each offering 
her own solution to the problem. As one 
of them turned off into a side street, she 
espied the lecturer coming slowly behind. 
Impulsively she ran back: “ Please, Mr. 
Emerson,” she cried, “‘ wasn’t it Words- 
worth?” With a smile half sphinxlike and 
all serene, the sage responded, “ Why not ?” 
For a moment both stood silent, then the 


girl ran on into the fast-gathering dusk. 
Years have passed. The brief, un- 
printed address has faded from her mind ; 
but the answer which was but a second 
riddle follows her still. In the perplexi- 
ties of later life, when problems she could 
not solve have hedged her in, she has 
seemed to see a face of tenderness and 
wisdom turned upon her, urging her to 
solve her own riddles; she has seemed to 
hear a voice which, while never answering 
her petition, has comforted and cheered 
her. Is it thus that a kind Father an- 
swers our impulsive requests? Why not? 
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The Man from Glengarry 


By Ralph Connor 


Author of “ Black Rock,” “The Sky Pilot,” etc. 








Chapter XVIII.—“< Not of My 
Kind” 


r I NHE story of the riot in which 
Ranald played so important a part 
filled the town and stirred society 

to its innermost circles—those circles, 

namely, in which the De Lacys lived and 
moved. The whole town began talking 
of the Glengarry men, and especially of 
their young leader, who had, with such 
singular ability and pluck, rescued the 

Ottawas, with Harry and Lieutenant 

De Lacy, from their perilous position. 

The girls had the story from Harry’s 
lips, and in his telling of it Ranald’s 
courage and skill certainly lost nothing ; 
but to Maimie, while it was pleasant 
enough for her to hear of Ranald’s prow- 
ess, and while she enjoyed the reflected 
glory that came to her as his friend, the 
whole incident became altogether hateful 
and distressing. She found herself sud- 
denly famous in her social world; every 
one was talking of her, but, to her horror, 
was connecting Ranald’s name with hers 
in a most significant way. It was too 
awful! and if her Aunt Frances should 
hear of it, the consequences would be 
quite too terrible for her to imagine. She 
must stop the talk at once. Of course 
she meant to be kind to Ranald; he had 
done her great service, and he was her 

Aunt Murray’s friend, and, besides, she 

liked him; how much, she hardly cared to 

say to herself. She had liked him in 

Glengarry. There was no doubt of that, 

but that was two years ago, and in Glen- 


-garry everything was different! There 


one was just as good as another, and those 

people were all her Aunt Murray’s friends. 

Here the relations were changed. She 

could not help feeling that, however nice 
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he might be, and however much she might 
like him, Ranald was not of her world. 

“Well, tell him so; let him see that,” 
said Kate, with whom Maimie was dis- 
cussing her difficulty. 

“ Yes, and then he would fly off and I— 
we would never see him again,” said 
Maimie. “ He’s as proud as—any one!” 

“ Strange, too,” said Kate, “ when he 
has no money to speak of !” 

“ You know I don’t mean that, and I 
don’t think it’s very nice of you. You have 
no sympathy with me!” 

“In what way ?” 

“ Well, in this very unpleasant affair ; 
every one is talking about Ranald and me 
as if I—as if we had some understand- 
ing.” 

“ And have you not? I thought—” 
Kate hesitated to remind Maimie of cer- 
tain confidences she had received two 
years ago, after her friend had returned 
from Glengarry. 

“Oh, absurd—just a girl-and-boy af- 
fair,” said Maimie, impatiently. 

“Then there’s nothing at all?” said 
Kate, with a suspicion of eagerness in her 
voice. 

“No, of course not—that is, nothing 
really serious.” 

“Serious? You mean you don’t care 
for him at all?” Kate looked straight at 
her friend. 

“Oh, you are so awfully direct. Idon’t 
know. I do care; he’s nice in many 
ways, and he’s—I know he likes me, and— 
I would hate to wound him; but then, you 
know, he’s not just oneof us. You know 
what I mean!” 

“ Not exactly,” said Kate, quietly. 
* Do you mean he is not educated ?” 

“ Oh, no, I don’t mean education alto- 
gether. How very tiresome you are! 
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He has no culture, and manners, and that 
sort of thing.” 

‘“ T think he has very fine manners. He 
is a little quaint, but you can’t call him 
rude.” 

“Oh, no, he’s never rude—rather 
abrupt, but—oh dear, don’t you know? 
What would Aunt Frank say to him ?” 

Kate’s lip curled a little. “I’m very 
sure I can’t say, but I can imagine how 
she would look.” 

“ Well, that’s it—” 

“ But,” went on Kate, “I can imagine, 
too, how Ranald would look back at her 
if he caught her meaning.” 

“Well, perhaps,” said Maimie, with a 
little laugh ; “and that’s just it. Oh, I 
wish he were—” 

“ A lieutenant ?” suggested Kate. 

“ Well, yes, I do,” said Maimie, des- 
perately. 

“« And if he were, you would marry him,” 
said Kate—a shade of contempt in her 
tone that Maimie failed to notice. 

“ Yes, I would.” . 

Kate remained silent. 

“ There now, you think I am horrid, I 
know,” said Maimie. “I suppose you 
would marry him if he were a mere no- 
body !” ; 

“ Tf I loved him,” said Kate, with slow 
deliberation and a slight tremor in her 
voice, “I’d marry him if he were—a 
shantyman !” 

“TJ believe you would,” said Maimie, 
with a touch of regret in her voice ; “ but, 
then, you’ve no Aunt Frank.” 

“ Thank Providence!” replied Kate, 
under her breath. 

“ And I’m sure I don’t want to offend 
her. Just listen to this.”  Maimie pulled 
out a letter and, turning over the pages, 
found the place and began to read: “‘I 
am so glad to hear that you are enjoying 
your stay in Quebec’—um—um—um, 
‘ fine old city ;? un—um—um— gates and 
streets,’ ‘ old days,’ um—um—um—‘ noble 
citadel, glorious view,’ um—um—um—um 
—‘ finest in the world—.’ No, that isn’t 
it—oh yes, here it is: ‘The De Lacys 
are a very highly connected English family 
and very old friends of my friends the 
Lord Archers, with whom I visited in 
England, you know. The mother is a 
dear old lady—so stately and so very 
particular, with old-fashioned ideas of 
breeding and manners, and, of course, 
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very wealthy. Her house in Quebec is 
said to be the finest in the Province, and 
there are some English estates, I believe, 
in their line. Lieutenant De Lacy is her 
only son, and, from what you say, he 
seems to be a very charming young man. 
He will occupy a very high place some 
day. I suppose Kate will ’—um—um— 
um—oh yes, ‘ And if Mrs. De Lacy wishes 
you to visit her you might accept ’—um— 
um—um— and tell Kate that I should be 
delighted if she could accompany me on 
a little jaunt through the Eastern States. 
I have asked permission of her father.’ 
But she wrote you herself about that, 
didn’t she ?—um—um—um—and then 
listen to this: ‘ How very odd you should 
have come across the young man from 
Glengarry again—MacLennan, is it? 
Mac—something-or-cther! Your Aunt 
Murray seems to consider him a very 
steady and worthy young man. I hope 
he may not degenerate in his present cir- 
cumstances and calling, as so many of 
his class do. I am glad your father was 
able to do something for him. These 
people ought to be encouraged.’ Now 
you see!” Maimie’s tone was quite tri- 
umphant. 

“Yes,” said Kate, “I do see. ‘These 
people ’ should be encouraged to make our 
timber for us, that we may live in ease and 
luxury, and even to save us from fire and 
from bloodthirsty mobs, as occasions may 
offer ; but as for friendships and that sort 
of thing—” 

“Oh, Kate,” burst in Maimie, almost 
in tears, “ you are so very unkind! You 
know quite well what I mean.” 

“ Yes, I know quite well; you would 
not invite Ranald, for instance, to dine 
at your house, to meet your Aunt Frank, 
and the Evanses, and the Langfords, and 
the Maitlands,” said Kate, spacing her 
words with deliberate indignation. 

“Well, I would not, if you put it in 
that way,” said Maimie, petulantly, “and 
you wouldn’t either.” 

“T would ask him to meet every Mait- 
land of them, if I could,” said Kate; “and 
it wouldn’t hurt them either.” 

“Oh, you are so peculiar,” said Maimie, 
with a sigh of pity. 

“Am I?” said Kate. “ Ask Harry,” 
she continued, as that young man came 
into the room. 

“No, you needn’t mind,” said Maimie, 
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“T know well he will just side with you. 
He always does.” 

“« How very amiable of me!” said Harry ; 
“ but what’s the particular issue ?” 

“ Ranald,” said Kate. 

“Then I agree at once. Besides, he 
is coming to supper next Sunday evening.” 

“Oh, Harry!” exclaimed Maimie in 
dismay—* on Sunday evening ?” 

“He can’t get off any other night; 


works all night, I believe, and would work . 


all Sunday, too, if his principles didn’t 
mercifully interfere. He will be boss of 
the concern before summer is over.” 

“Oh, Harry,” said Maimie, in distress, 
“and I asked Lieutenant De Lacy and his 
friend, Mr. Sims, for Sunday evening—” 

“ Sims!” cried Harry—*“ little cad!” 

“ 1’m sure he’s very nice,” said Maimie, 
“and his family—” 

“Oh, hold up! don’t get on to your 
ancestor worship,” cried Harry, impa- 
tiently. “ Anyway, Ranald’s coming up 
Sunday evening.” 

“ Well, it will be very awkward,” said 
Maimie. 

“T don’t see why,” said Kate. 

“Oh,” cried Harry, scornfully, “ he 
will have on his red flannel shirt and a 
silk handkerchief, and his trousers will be 
in his boots ; that’s what Maimie is think- 
ing of!” 

“You are very rude, Harry,” said 
Maimie. “You know quite well that 
Ranald will not enjoy himself with the 
others. He has nothing in common with 
them.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry about that, 
Maimie,” said Kate. “I will talk to 
Ranald.” But Maimie was not quite sure 
how she should like that. 

“ You are just your Aunt Frank over 
again,” said Harry, in a disgusted tone— 
“clothes and people!” 

Maimie was almost in tears. “I think 
you are both very unkind. You know 
Ranald won’t enjoy it. He will be quite 
miserable and—they’ll just laugh at him !” 

“ Well, they’d better laugh at him when 
he isn’t observing,” said Harry. 

“Do you think Ranald would really 
_mind?” interposed Kate, addressing 
Harry. “Do you think he will feel shy 
and awkward? Perhaps we’d better have 


him another evening.” 
“‘No,” said Harry, decidedly. “He is 
coming, and he’s coming on Sunday eve- 
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ning. He can’t get off any other night, 
and, besides, I’d have to lie to him, and 
he has an unpleasant way of finding you 
out when you are doing it, and once he 
does find out why he is not asked for Sun- 
day evening, then you may say good-by 
to him for good and all.” 

“Qh, no fear of that,” said Maimie, 
confidently. ‘“ Ranald has good sense, 
and I know he will come again.” 

“ Well,” cried Harry, “if you are not 
going to treat him as you would treat De 
Lacy and that idiotic Sims, I won’t bring 
him.” And with that he flung out of the 
room. 

But Harry changed his mind, for next 
Sunday evening, as the young ladies with 
De Lacy and his friend were about to sit 
down to supper in their private parlor, 
Harry walked in with Ranald, and an- 
nounced in triumph, “ ‘The Man from Glen- 
garry !”’ Maimie looked at him in dismay, 
and indeed she well might, for Ranald was 
dressed in his most gorgeous shanty ar- 
ray, with red flannel shirt and silk hand- 
kerchief, and trousers tucked into his 
boots. Sims gazed at him as if he were 
an apparition. It was Kate who first 
broke the silence. 

“We are delighted to see you,” she 
cried, going forward to Ranald with hand 
outstretched ; “you are become quite a 
hero in this town.” 

“ Quite, I assure you,” said the lieu- 
tenant, in a languid voice, but shaking 
Ranald heartily by the hand. 

Then Maimie came forward and greeted 
him with ceremonious politeness and in- 
troduced him to Mr. Sims, who continued 
to gaze at the shantyman’s attire with 
amused astonishment. 

The supper was not a success; Ranald 
sat silent and solemn, eating little and 
smiling not at all, although Mr. Sims 
executed his very best jokes. Maimie 
was nervous and visibly distressed, and 
at the earliest possible moment broke up 
the supper party and engaged in conver- 
sation with the lieutenant and his witty 
friend, leaving Harry and Kate to enter- 
tain Ranald. But, in spite of all they 
could do, a solemn silence would now 
and then overtake the company, till at 
length Maimie grew desperate, and, 
turning to Ranald, said, “ What are you 
thinking of? You are looking very 
serious.” 
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“ He is ‘thinking of home and mother,’ ” 
quoted Mr. Sims in a thin, piping voice, 
following his quotation with a silly 
giggle. 

Kate flushed indignantly. “I am quite 
sure his thoughts will bear telling,” she 
said. 

“T am sure they would,” said Maimie, 
not knowing what to say. ‘“ What were 
they, Ran—Mr. Macdonald ?” 

“ T was thinking of you,” said Ranald, 
gravely, looking straight at her. 

“ How lovely!” murmured the lieuten- 
ant. 

“ And of your aunt, Mrs. Murray, and 
of what they would be doing this night” 

“And what would that be ?” said Kate, 
coming to the relief of her friend. But 
Ranald was silent. 

“T know,” cried Harry. “ Let’s see; it 
is ten o’clock; they will all be sitting in 
the Manse dining-room before the big fire ; 
or, no, they will be in the parlor where the 
piano is, and John ‘ Aleck’ will be there, 
and they will be singing ;” and he went 
on to describe his last Sabbath evening, 
two years before, in the Glengarry Manse. 
As he began to picture his aunt and her 
work, his enthusiasm carried him away 
‘ and made him eloquent. 

“T tell you,” he concluded, “she’s a 
rare woman, and she has a hundred men 
there ready to die for her; eh, Ranald ?” 

“Yes,” said Ranald, and his deep voice 
vibrated with intense feeling—* they 
would just die for her, and why not? She 
is a great woman and good.” His dark 
face was transformed, and his eyes glowed 
with an inner light. 

In the silence that followed, Kate went 
to the harmonium and began to play softly. 
Ranald stood up as to go, but suddenly 
changed his mind and went over and 
stood beside her. 

“You sing, don’t you?” said Kate, as 
she played softly. 

“You ought to just hear him,” said 
Harry. 

“ Oh, what does he sing?” 

“T only sing the psalm tunes in church,” 
said Ranald, “and a few hymns.” 

“Ye gods!” ejaculated the lieutenant 
to Maimie, “ psalms and hymns! and how 
the fellow knocked those Frenchmen 
about !” 

“Sing something, Kate, won’t you?” 
said Maimie; and Kate, without a word, 
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began the beautiful air from Mendelssohn’s 
“ St. Paul ”’— 

But the Lord is mindful of his own, 
singing it with a power of expression 
marvelous in so young a girl. Then, 
without further request, she glided into 
the lovely aria, ‘‘O rest inthe Lord.” It 
was all new and wonderful to Ranald. 
He did not dream that such majesty and 
sweetness could be expressed in music. 
He sat silent, with eyes looking far away 
and face alight with the joy that filled his 
soul, 

“Oh, thanks, very much,” murmured 
the lieutenant when Kate had finished. 
“ Lovely thing, that aria, don’t you know!” 

“Very nice,’’ echoed Mr. Sims, “and 
so beautifully done, too.” 

Ranald looked from one to the other in 
indignant surprise, and then, turning away 
from them to Kate, said, in a tone almost 
of command, “ Sing it again.” 

“T’ll sing something else,” she said. 
“ Did you ever hear—” 

“ No, I never heard anything at all like 
that,” interrupted Ranald. “Sing some 
more like the last.” 

The deep feeling showing in his face 
and in his tone touched Kate. 

“How would this do?” she replied. 
“Tt is a little high for me, but I’ll try.” 

She played a few introductory chords 
and then began that sweetest bit of the - 
greatest of all the oratorios, “He shall 
feed His flock;” and from that passed 
into the soul-moving “ He was despised,” 
from the same noble work. The music 
suited the range and quality of her voice 
perfectly, and she sang with her heart 
thrilling in response to the passionate 
feeling in the dark eyes fixed upon her 
face. She had never sung to any one who 
listened as Ranald now listened to her. 
She forgot the others. She was singing 
for him, and he was compelling her to 
her best. She was conscious of a subtle 
sense of mastery overpowering her, and 
with a strange delight she yielded herself 
to that commanding influence; but as she 
sang she began to realize that he was 
thinking, not of her, but of her song, and 
soon she, too, was thinking of it. She 
knew that his eyes were filled with the 
vision of “ the Man of Sorrows ” of whom 
she sang, and before she was aware the 
pathos of that lonely and despised life 
set forth in the noble words of the ancient. 















prophet was pouring forth in the great 
master’s music. 

When the song was ended, no one 
spoke for a time, and even Mr. Sims was 
silent. Then the lieutenant came over to 
the harmonium and, leaning towards Kate, 
said, in an earnest voice unusual with him, 
“Thank you, Miss Raymond. That was 
truly great.” 

“ Great, indeed,” said Harry, with en- 
thusiasm. “I never heard you sing like 
that before, Kate.” 

But Ranald sat silent, finding no words 
in which to express the thoughts and feel- 
ings her singing had roused in him. 

There is that in noble music which for- 
bids unreality, rebukes frivolity into si- 
lence, subdues ignoble passion, soothes 
the heart’s sorrow, and summons to the 
soul high and holy thoughts. It was diffi- 
cult to begin the conversation ; the trivial 
themes of the earlier part of the evening 
seemed foreign to the mood that had 
fallen upon the company. At length Mr. 
Sims ventured to remark, with a giggle, 
“It’s awfully fine, don’t you know, but a 
trifle funereal. Makes one think of graves 
and that sort of thing. Very nice, of 
course,” he added, apologetically, to Kate. 
Ranald turned and regarded the little 
man for some moments in silence, and 
then with unutterable scorn exclaimed— 

“Nice! Man, it’s wonderful! wonder- 


ful to me, whatever! Makes me think 


of all the great things I ever saw.” 

“* What things ?”” Kate ventured to say. 

For a few moments Ranald paused, 
and then replied : 

“Tt makes me think of the big pine- 
trees waving and wailing over me at night, 
and the big river rolling down with the 
moonlight on it—and—other things.” 

“ What other things, Ranald?” per- 
sisted Kate. 

But Ranald shook his head and sat 
silent for some time. Then he rose 
abruptly. 

“T will be going now,” he said. 

* You will come again soon, Ranald,” 
said Maimie, coming towards him with a 
look on her face that reminded him of 
the days in the Glengarry Manse. She 
had forgotten all about his red shirt and 
silk handkerchief. As Ranald caught 
that look, a great joy leaped into his eyes 
for a moment, then faded into a gaze of 
perplexity. 
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“ Yes, do come,” added Kate. 

“Will you sing again?” he asked, 
bluntly. 

“ Yes, indeed,” she replied, with a 
slight blush, “if you want me to.” 

“T will come. When? To-morrow 
night ?” 

“Yes, certainly, to-morrow night,” said 
Kate, blushing deeply now, for she noticed 
the slight smile on Harry’s face, and the 
glance that passed between Mr. Sims and 
the lieutenant. Then Ranald said good- 
night. 

“‘ T have never had such pleasure in my 
life,” he said, holding her hand a moment 
and looking into her eyes that sparkled 
with a happy light. “ That is,” he added, 
with a swift glance at Maimie, “ from 
music or things like that.” 

Kate caught the glance, and the happy 
light faded from her eyes. 

“ Good-night,” said Ranald, offering his 
hand to Maimie. “I am glad I came 
now. It makes me think of the last night 
at the Manse; although I am always 
thinking of it,” he added, simply, with a 
touch of sadness in his voice. Maimie’s 
face grew hot with blushes. 

“Yes,” she answered, hurriedly. “ Dear 
Aunt Murray !” 

He stood a moment or two as if about 
to speak, while Maimie waited in an agony 
of fear, not knowing what to expect from 
this extraordinary young man. Then he 
turned abruptly away, and, with a good- 
night to De Lacy and a nod to Mr. Sims, 
strode from the room. 

“ Great Cesar’s ghost !” exclaimed the 
lieutenant. “Pardon me, but has any- 
thing happened? That young man now 
and then gives me a sense of tragedy. 
What Aas taken place?’ he panted weakly. 

“ Nonsense!” laughed Maimie, “ your 
nervous system is rather delicate.” 

‘« Ah, thanks, no doubt that’s it. Miss 
Kate, how do you feel ?” 

“7?” said Kate, waking suddenly; 
“thank you, quite happy.” 

“ Happy!” sighed De Lacy. “ Ah, for- 
tunate young man!” 

“ Great chap, that,” cried Harry, com- 
ing back from seeing Ranald to the door. 

“ Very,” said De Lacy, so emphatically 
that every one laughed. 

“ Some one really ought to dress him, 
though,” suggested Mr. Sims, with a slight 
sneer, ; 
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“Why?” said Kate, quietly, facing 
him. 

“Oh, well, you know, Miss Raymond,” 
stammered Mr. Sims, “ that sort of attire, 
you know, is hardly the thing for the 
drawing-room, you know.” 

“He is a shantyman,” said Maimie, 
apologetically, “and they all dress like 
that. I don’t suppose that he has any 
other clothes with him.” 

“Oh, of course,” assented Mr. Sims, 
retreating before this double attack. 

‘« Besides,” continued Kate, “ it is good 
taste to dress in the garb of your profes- 
sion, isn’t it, Lieutenant De Lacy ?” 

“Oh, come now, Miss Kate, that’s all 
right,” said the lieutenant, “ but you must 
draw the line somewhere, you know. 
Those colors, now, you must confess, are 
a little startling.” 

“ You didn’t mind the colors when he 
saved you the other day from that awful 
mob!” 

“ One for you, De Lacy,” cried Harry. 

“ Quite right,” answered the lieutenant, 
“but don’t mistake me. I distinguish 
between a fellow and his clothes.” 

“For my part,” said Kate, “I don’t 
care how a man is dressed ; if I like him. 
I like him should he appear in a blanket 
and feathers.” 

“Don’t speak of it!” gasped the lieu- 
tenant. 

“ Do let’s ‘talk of something else,” said 
Maimie, impatiently. 

“ Delighted, I am sure,” said De Lacy; 
“and that reminds me that Madam was 
thinking of a picnic down the river this 
week—just a small ccmpany, you know. 
The man would drive her down, and take 
the hamper and things, and we would go 
down by boat. Awful pull back, though,” 
he added, regretfully ; “but if it should 
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give any pleasure—delighted, you know,” 
bowing gallantly to the ladies. 

“ Delightful!” cried Maimie. 

“And Ranald pulls splendidly,” said 
Kate. 

Maimie looked at her, wondering how 
she knew that. ‘I don’t think Ranald 
can get away every day. I’m sure he 
can’t; can he, Harry ?” she said. 

“No,” said Harry, “no more can I, 
worse luck! The governor is sticking 
awfully close to work just now.” 

“ And, of course, you can’t be spared,” 
said Kate, mockingly. “But couldn’t 
you both come later? We could wait tea 
for you.” 

“ Might,” said Harry. “I shall make 
my best endeavor for your sake,” bowing 
towards Kate, “but I am doubtful about 
Ranald. Perhaps we’d better not—” 

“Why, certainly, old chap,” said the 
lieutenant ; “‘ what’s the matter ?” 

“ Well, the fact is,” blurted out Harry, 
desperately, “I don’t want to drag in 
Ranald. I like him awfully, but you may 
feel as if he were not quite oneof us. You 
know what I mean; your mother doesn’t 
know him.” 

Harry felt extremely awkward, know- 
ing that he came perilously near to sus- 
pecting the lieutenant of the most despic- 
able snobbery. 

“Why, certainly,” repeated the lieuten- 
ant. “ That’sall right. Bring your Glen- 
garry man along if any one wants him.” 

“T do,” said Kate, decidedly. 

“ Kismet,” replied the lieutenant. “It 
is decreed. The young man must come, 
for I suspect he is very much ‘one of 
us.’” But of this the lieutenant was not 
quite so certain by the time the day of 
the picnic had arrived. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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The footsteps of the summer fade 

Far through the meadow and the glade, 
And Autumn, laughing, brown, and gay, 
Comes dancing down the woodland way. 
Her russet wand she waves, and, lo! 
Forest and field and thicket glow 

With treasure wondrous and untold, 

A flooding tide of fairy gold. 


Ah! foolish Winter—fast he flies 

To clutch, with miser’s hand, the prize; 
Vainly he strips the branches bare— 
The magic treasures fade in air. 

His eager, shivering fingers hold 

No remnant of the fairy gold, . 

And, crouching sullenly, he grieves 
O’er worthless heaps of withered leaves, 























Woman’s Work at a German University 


By Lydia 
NOR an American man the gaining 


of admission to a German univer- 

sity is a simple matter. As arule, 
he presents his passport and is admitted 
at once to all the privileges of the student 
body. The German must have been 
graduated from the Gymnasium, where he 
has accomplished as much work as would 
admit to the junior class of one of our 
colleges. German professors know little 
of our college standards, but they realize 
that when a man comes from America to 
study he is in earnest. As a matter of 
fact, very few Americans go to the German 
universities who are not college graduates. 
With the woman, the question of admis- 
sion is quite another matter. She may 
hear the lectures if she can gain the 
consent of the individual professors, but 
throughout her work at the university she 
is on a different footing from the man. 
She does not pay the matriculation fee, 
nor does she receive the card which admits 
the student to concerts at half price and 
gives him the right, in the event of a mis- 
demeanor, to be tried before the university 
tribunal instead of in the civil court, and 
to be incarcerated in the university prison. 
The usual condition upon which permis- 
sion to hear lectures is granted to foreign 
women is college graduation. The Ger- 
man women, who have no colleges where 
they may prepare for the university, are, 
as a rule, admitted to the courses open 
to women if they have passed the teach- 
ers’ examinations which are arranged in 
connection with teachers’ courses in sev- 
eral of the university towns. 

The attitudes of the professors towards 
women students differ greatly. While 
some are very kind to women, others at 
the same university and in the same line 
of work refuse admission to their lecture- 
rooms to women applicants. In a recent 
discussion of the question of admitting wo- 
men to the university which has appeared 
in the German press, such objections have 
been seriously made as these: the women 
by their variety of dress distract the atten- 
tion of the men ; they disturb the professor 
by whispering during his lectures; they 
avail themselves of the opportunity afforded 
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by the lectures to “ make up” to the men, 
diverting their thoughts from their work ! 
Professor Roethe in Gottingen refuses to 
women admission to his lectures on Ger- 
man literature because, as is said, their 
presence would restrict him in his treat- 
ment of the subject. His colleague, Pro- 
fessor Morsbach, admits to his lectures 
on English literature no women except 
English and American college graduates. 
Professor Heyne, of the same university, 
advocates the admission of women, does 
not insist upon college graduation, and is 
kind and helpful to all women students. 
Professors Kline and Hilbert, of the 
mathematical department of Gottingen, 
are also very kind to women. 

Permission to hear the lectures at any 
given university does not imply, however, 
that it will be possible for the woman to 
take there her doctor’s examination. 
There are still only a few German uni- 
versities where degrees are conferred 
upon women. Gottingen and Halle are 
two that are liberal in this respect. 

Having settled the question of admis- 
sion, the next thing is to decide on the 
lectures to be heard. The few words in 
the booklet announcing the courses for 
the semester often give little idea of the 
nature of the lecture. The heading “ Dif- 
ferential Equations,” for instance, might 
stand for lectures on any part of the sub- 
ject from the first elements to the results 
of the professor’s individual work. For 
the man, there is a custom which permits 
him to hear for several weeks all the lec- 
tures he desires before choosing those for 
which he will sign and pay. The woman, 
when she gains the professor’s consent to 
hear him, must gain as well his permission 
to drop the course at the end of several 
lectures, if she finds it not adapted to her 
needs. The German students avail them- 
selves largely of the privilege of hearing 
lectures probationally, and for foreigners 
it is even more desirable. At first the 
mere mannerisms of delivery of the lec- 
turer may make his hours profitless to the 
newcomer, who hears preferably those 
lecturers whose enunciation is good. 

Having ascertained from the not very 
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legible notices in the German script on 
the bulletin-board when and where our 
first lecture would be given, a few minutes 
after the hour we hung our wraps in the 
hallway, with those of the other students, 
and took the front seats in the large lec- 
ture-room, which we had reserved with 
our cards several days before. ‘The desks 
were arranged one tier above another up 
to the tightly closed windows. Around 
were numerous charts and complicated 
apparatus for experiments. The room 
filled quickly, the students bringing their 
ink-wells and packages of notes. About 
us were hard-working Germans with 
closely clipped hair and ill-fitting clothes, 
German corps students adorned with 
their bright colors and conspicuous scars, 
handsome sun-browned Italians, French- 
men, Polish Jews, Japanese—represent- 
atives of almost every people. Scattered 
among the two hundred odd men were 
perhaps a dozen women—Germans, Rus- 
sians, Americans, and Englishwomen. 
The professor entered quickly, soon after 
the gong in the hallway had sounded a 
quarter past the hour, and, amid loud ap- 
plause made by the scraping of the men’s 
feet, bowed briefly, and began: “A/eine 
Herren” (Gentlemen). His tall form was 
bent with years, and his first low words 
were lost amid the noise of the closing of 
doors and of the students settling down 
to work. There was quiet in a minute, 
however, and then on and on we wrote, 
with every sense alert to catch the rapid 
words, and with a deepening realization, 
as the minutes flew by, that we were lis- 
tening to one of the greatest authorities 
ofourday. Promptly as the gong sounded 
the expiration of the hour the professor 
bowed himself out amid more scraping 
of feet, and the German studénts hurried 
away to refresh themselves before the 
next lecture with a glass of beer and a 
sandwich of brown bread and sausage. 
The hard-working German student 
hears often as many as forty hours of 
lectures a week. The time of the year’s 
lecture-hearing is short, and is divided 
into two semesters—the winter semester, 
from the first of November to the first of 
March, and the summer semester, from 
the first of May to the first of August. 
In the winter lectures begin at eight and 
in the summer at seven in the morning, 
and, with an intermission of an hour in 
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the middle of the day, are continued in 
the different departments until ten at 
night. The German student devotes al- 
most all his working hours during the 
semester to note-taking, and regards the 
long vacations as the time for re-reading 
his notes, parallel work, and development 
of his thesis. It is, therefore, necessary 
for the American, in entering upon work 
ata German university, to change entirely 
his former plan in _ lecture-hearing—of 
covering less ground and working more 
thoroughly as he goes over the ground he 
covers. In fact, he feels in many ways 
that his traditions of study have been 
pulled up by the roots. From the first 
he wonders at the lack of haste shown by 
the Germans, at the spirit which leads 
the hard-working German student, after a 
certain number of hours’ study, to lay 
aside his work and spend the rest of his 
day in a long walk, or with his club friends 
over his pipe and beer-mug. As the 
American settles down to study he is 
impressed more and more by the com- 
pleteness with which the responsibility of 
his work is thrown upon himself. With 
no recitations, no quizzes, he can go on 
from week to week and from month to 
month doing as little or as much work 
as he will. When the time comes to 
decide on his thesis, he is not able, as a 
rule, to obtain many suggestions from his 
professor, and has to rely principally on 
himself both for the selection of his theme 
and the details of its working out. The 
professor is generally much more inter- 
ested in his own individual investigation 
than in that of his pupil. The idea is 
that when the student comes to the uni- 
versity he is there to work for himself, 
and to develop some line of his subject 
which has not yet been investigated. 
The length of stay at the university de- 
pends entirely upon the amount of work 
accomplished. It is required that the 
American college graduate applying for the 
doctor’s degree shall show three years of 
graduate study, and that two of these 
years shall have been spent at German 
universities. Americans doing work in 


the languages find three years’ residence 


abroad desirable, but students of mathe- 
matics or science, often getting sooner to 
their original work, are able to gain their 
degree in less time. 

The characterizing quality of the work 
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done at the German university is its thor- 
oughness. In a course on the Wibe/un- 
genlied \asting throughout one semester 
the professor covered an introduction and 
one of the twenty books of the Zied. His 
plan was to impart a thorough conception 
of how the poem should be studied, and 
for the student to complete the work for 
himself. So thorough are the professors 
that the students often find it very difficult 
to satisfy their exactions concerning the 
minutiz of the work. I know of one 
Englishman, a botanical student, whose 
experience was especially hard. A num- 
ber of times he had thought his work 
completed, and each time the professor 
had suggested that he grow this or that 
plant to investigate some detail a little 
further. As the growing of the plants 
was an uncertain and at best not a speedy 
undertaking, the gentleman one day con- 
fided to his friends that his degree was 
verily in the hands of the Lord. While 
it is just this thoroughness which has 
given the German work its very high rank, 
still the method pursued to the extent 
that it is in the German lecture-room is 
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open to the criticism of destroying much 
of the unity that the subject might gain by 
a more condensed treatment, and also of 
destroying much of the student’s enthu- 
siasm. 

The life outside of the lecture-room in 
Germany is very pleasant. You live 
usually in a pension, and make many con- 
genial aquaintances, with whom you go 
on long walks through the beautiful 
woods, or on wheeling trips over perfect 
roads with some picturesque old ruin or 
bit of fine scenery as the goal of the out- 
ing. You enjoy thoroughly the good 
music, sitting at a table in a pretty garden, 
or in a surprisingly inexpensive seat at the 
opera. At the theater you learn to know 
and to appreciate “ Wallenstein” and 
“ Torquato Tasso ” as would be impossi- 
ble from a reading of the texts. On all 
hands there are new sights, new cus- 
toms, new ideals, all of which help you 
to gain a better conception of the things 
that are and the things that are not 
worth while in life, and make the stay in 
the foreign land of inestimable educational 
value, 
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By Daniel C. Gilman 


Ex-President of Johns Hopkins University. 


URING the last few years a great 
D deal of attention has been be- 
stowed on American history. 
The enthusiasm awakened by the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition of 1876 was perhaps 
the starting-point. At any rate, since 
that time our countrymen have seemed 
aware that their own history was well 
worth study in its local and its National 
aspects. The four volumes of Mr. Rhodes 
present the latest and in some aspects the 
best fruitage of recent investigation, 
though the period which it treats of is the 
period of the Civil War, its antecedents and 
its consequences—a period rich in lessons, 
but so fresh in the memories of living men 
that Mr. Rhodes’s judicial mastery of the 
subject is a marvel. The earlier history 
by Henry Adams, McMaster’s admirable 
work, Woodrow Wilson’s current articles, 
Alexander Johnston’s manual, the writings 
of John Fiske, of Lodge, Eggleston, and 
several other historians, not to mention 
biographers, belong to this period. 


Among those who have given an impulse 
to such studies Professor Herbert B. 
Adams is one of the most honorable and 
useful. He entered upon his academic 
service in the centennial year, when the 
educated young men of this country were 
alive to the unprecedented advantages 
then opened to them in the free life of a 
new university established in Baltimore. 
He came to Johns Hopkins fresh from the 
lecture-room of Bluntschli at Heidelberg, 
by whom he had been taught to appreciate 
the value of institutions, the Church, the 
State, the family, the school, and to the 
end of his life institutional history was 
his favorite theme. He was at his best 
in the modern centuries and in Teutonic 
experience, but he was constantly seeking 
after the lessons of Chinese and Japanese 
civilization, and he was disposed to trace 
the origin of American ways, doctrines, 
and proceedings to their origin in Rome 
and Greece, and even in countries more 


ancient and remote. 
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He was so fortunate as to bring around 
him, from year to year, some of the ablest 
and brightest of recent college graduates. 
Jameson, now of Chicago, followed him 
from Amherst, and quickly showed the 
unerring aptitude for research, the won- 
derful memory, and the unswerving de- 
votion to truth which have marked his 
subsequent career. Woodrow Wilson con- 
tinued under Adams the studies that 
he had taken up elsewhere, and carried 
on those researches which soon resulted 
in his volume on The State, and led up 
to his distinction as a political philoso- 
pher who is also a master of literary 
style. Albert Shaw, the editor of the “ Re- 
view of Reviews,” was another brilliant 
scholar who was intimate with Adams and 
was quickened by his suggestive and in- 
spiring mind. President Small, of Colby 
University, left a professor’s chair to 
spend a year in Baltimore. Haskins and 
Turner, now honored leaders of historical 
studies in the University of Wisconsin, 
came under the same influence, and so 
did Vincent, who became an acknowledged 
authority in the institutional history of 
Switzerland; nor are these all who acknowl- 
edge the leadership of Adams and their 
obligations to his suggestiveness, his help- 
fulness, his knowledge, and his judgment. 

I remember that Von Holtz, after his 
lectures in Baltimore, said of Adams, “He 
ought to use more printer’s ink.” I doubt 
whether the remark was repeated to him, 
for certainly after the first years of his 
duties as a teacher he required no outside 
admonition, no foreign encouragement, to 
develop his power of publication. He 
began to print a series of monographs, 
which were called “ Studies ” in historical 
and political science, some written by 
himself, many by his pupils, more by his 
friends. Nearly forty octavo volumes 
have been issued in this series, which 
after a time was divided, the shorter 
papers appearing at frequent intervals, 
usually monthly, the longer constituting 
extra volumes, which came out occasion- 
ally. I think that the idea of turning to 
public services the papers prepared by 
university students came to our Adams 
from an older Adams in an older univer- 
sity, for certainly the volume on Anglo- 
Saxon law, edited by Henry Adams, of 
Harvard, was the work of his advanced 
students, years previous to the work of 
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the Baltimore seminary. Whatever the 
origin of this idea, its development is one 
of the noteworthy signs of intellectual life 
in American universities. ‘“ Studies ” are 
now given to the press, far and near, in 
history, politics, economics, sociology, and 
in many departments of literary and lin- 
guistic research. ; 

Nor did Dr. Adams confine his editorial 
attention to this field. He undertook to 
prepare for the United States Bureau of 
Education a series of historical papers on 
the progress of education in the several 
States of the Union. These were excel- 
lent summaries of local experience, usually 
made by a son of the State described, 
and all of them supervised by the cditor. 

Such were the works of our departed 
friend as teacher and editor. But he is 
entitled to equal praise for the part that 
he took in forming the American Histori- 
cal Association, and in conducting its 
affairs until the time when his death drew 
nigh. He had the tact to discover and 
attract the lovers of American history and 
to persuade them of the advantages not 
only of co-operation in the seclusion of 
their libraries, but also of communication 
with one another by word of mouth. The 
meetings have always included young and 
old, men and women, professors and 
students, writers and bibliographers—all 
and any who love to dwell upon the records 
of the past. For these meetings Dr. Adams 
devised the programmes, enlisted the speak- 
ers, looked after the arrangements, kept 
the records, wrote the reports, and pub- 
lished the proceedings. It seems to me 
that he more than any other person is 
entitled to be known as the founder of 
the Association. 

Of these triple threads the strand of 
his life was made up. He never married, 
and after the death of his mother, to 
whom he was devoted, he knew nothing 
of the pleasures of a home. He dwelt 
among his living and his departed friends, 
his students and his colleagues, his papers 
and his books. His ways were cheerful, his 
step was brisk, his voice was clear and 
penetrating, his eyes were bright, his humor 
was spontaneous and frolicsome. His 
Christian faith was sincere and simple, free 
from biogotry* and formality, outwardly 
shown by his conformity to the ways in 
which his fathers and forefathers walked. 
He was an out-and-out New Englander, 
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versatile, practical, helpful, the worshiper 
of God and the lover of his fellow-man. 
There will be in Baltimore other teachers 
of American and institutional history, 
perhaps more learned, perhaps more phil- 
osophical, but there will be none more 
timely, none more useful, none more 
beloved than Herbert B. Adams, fellow, 
associate, associate professor, and _pro- 
fessor in,the Johns Hopkins University 
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from 1876 to 1901. Another writer has 
said of him that “ without being in any 
sense a great man, he was one of the 
most useful and productive teachers of his- 
tory we have ever had; his methods 
were fresh and invigorating ; his influence 
on his men was stimulating, and he 
really initiated a very distinct movement 
in contemporary historical study in this 
country.” 


A Phase of Human Nature 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


HY is it that most men scorn to 
W be thought wiiling to sell those 
things which it is not their 

business to sell? 

I live in the country, and I have two 
neighbors, the one living opposite me 
and the other living next door. He who 
lives opposite adds to his income by let- 
ting out horses by the day or by the hour. 
He on my right raises delicious vege- 
tables, for which he receives a fair equiv- 
alent in money. 

There is no false pride on the part of 
Nathaniel Bradford when I go over and 
say that I wish to hire one of his horses 
for the afternoon ; and when I go to Win- 
field S. Barton’s for a basket of peas, he 
takes the market price as a matter of 
course. 

But one day last week Mr. Bradford’s 
horses were all suffering from some local 
ailment, and I, wanting a horse ina hurry, 
went in next door to see about hiring Mr. 
Barton’s horse. 

He is a jolly, good-tempered man, and 
we get along beautifully, but he stiffened 
up a little when I said I wanted to hire 
the horse. 

“ You can’t Aive my horse. I’m not in 
the livery business, and don’t intend to go 
into it. You’re quite welcome to borrow 
my horse for as long as you want it, but 
if you don’t want to rile me don’t talk 
about money again.”. 

I thanked him for his good feeling and 
accepted his offer, and then said, “ By 
the way, I want some more of that corn 
and some muskmelons.” 

“ Corn’s all gone. Can let you have 
some fine muskmelons for ten cents 


apiece, but the corn’s gone by. I didn’t 
plant near enough this year. Could have 
sold twice as much.” 

Well, I bought the melons, but I needed 
corn, so I went over to Bradford’s, know- 
ing that he has a garden for his own use. 

“Can you sell me two dozen ears of 
corn? Mr. Barton is all out of it.” 

“ Sell you corn? Sell my neighbor 
corn? I guess not. You’re welcome to 
all you can pick, but I’m not selling vege- 
tables ¢his year.” 

I was perfectly willing to pay for it, but 
I took him at his word, as no one was 
going to town that day and I wanted the 
corn. 

As I was coming away with the corn, 
I said, “ By the way, when will your 
horses be in condition to rent again ?” 

Without a smile he said, “I guess I 
can let you have Charley to-morrow, if 
you want him. Say, I’ve got to go up a 
little on my horses. Oats are so high 
this summer that I’ll have to charge 
Wen < 

It doesn’t matter what his prices were, 
as that isn’t the point; but I went out 
driving with Barton’s horse and it cost 
me nothing, and I chuckled away at 
human nature, and I ate my steaming 
ears of Bradford’s green corn and they 
cost me nothing, and I continued to 
chuckle at human nature. And that eve- 
ning a man from Cooksville drove over 
and asked me what I’d charge to sing 
next day at a funeral, and I told him 
quite brusquely that singing wasn’t my 
business; and then I remembered old 
human nature again, and burst out laugh- 
ing—somewhat to his surprise. But I 
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put him on the track of a tenor who 
needed money, so no harm was done. 
However, I decided that I had human 
nature as bad as the rest of ’em. 

But, while it is all very ridiculous, there 
is a pleasant side to it. Take the man 
who is all business. Once in a while we 
run across him. He'll sell the coat off 
his back, or the shoes off his daughter’s 
feet, or his good name off his family tree. 
If you’re willing to pay him for singing 
he’ll sing, even though he have no more 
voice than a centenarian tenor with a 
cold. He'll rent a friend’s house to you 
and take a commission for doing it. Every- 
thing he does he does on a money basis, 
and he is thoroughly unlovable. And he 
is more apt to live in the city than in the 
country. Your countryman comes in for 
a large share of comic-paper ridicule, but 
he is the one who will give you a lift for 
nothing if you are toiling along the road ; 
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his cousin in the city would drive you off 
his truck at the point of his whip. 

Your countryman will bring out a glass 
of milk when you have asked for water 
for yourself and bicycle, and he will laugh 
at the idea of your paying for it—he isn’t 
in the milk business—he raises sheep for 
the market. Business is business with 
him, but he is willing to give much for 
the mere pleasure of giving ; and if you 
call on him to buy a basket of apples in 
an off year when apples are high, he will 
like as not give you a bag of plums for 
nothing, just out of friendly feeling. 

So, while I chuckled at my friends 
Nathaniel Bradford and Winfield S. Bar- 
ton, my heart grew warm as I reflected 
that, after all, each in his own way was a 
good neighbor, and that neighborliness 
7. é., brotherliness—is one of the cardinal 
virtues, and thrives best under the country 
sun, 


Lowell, the City of Spindles 


By Lillian W. Betts 
A PPROACHING Lowell from Bos- 


ton the traveler passes through 

scenery that compels him to note 
that ours is a new country in spite of the 
record of years we call its history. For 
miles the country is so sylvan that even 
traveling at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour is forgotten; one lives in the stage- 
coach days. Upland, meadow, hills, and 
valleys through which streams wander 
and divide, bearing no record on their 
rippling, dancing, tortuous surfaces of the 
work they have done before they found 
their freedom, separate the little hamlets 
here and there. The now rapidly develop- 
ing town sites contradict these intervals 
that seem to have been as they are from 
the beginning of time. Suddenly one is 
carried into the midst of a city the factory 
walls of which so dominate that the thought 
of homes is not suggested. It is work, 
wages, profits, that the first glimpse of 
Lowell suggests. The two rivers, the 
Merrimac and the Concord, that _ have 
made it one of the great manufacturing 
centers of the world, made it the favorite 
camping-ground of the Pawtuckets and 
their related tribes. 


Lowell, within its corporate limits, con- 
tains one of John Eliot’s praying towns. 
It was the home of the noble Passacon- 
away, who urged Eliot to come and live 
with the Pawtuckets. Commenting on 
the proposal, Eliot said: “Truly my 
heart yearneth toward them, and I have a 
great desire to make an Indian towne that 
way ”—the first suggestion of a Settle- 
ment, as we use the word to-day, in our 
history. The treatment Passaconaway 
and his tribe received from the white set- 
tlers stands in sharp contrast with their 
treatment of the intruders. His farewell 
speech is worthy of record, for it shows 
the far-sightedness of the statesman who 
reads the signs of his times: 

“T am now going the way of all the 
earth; I am ready to die, and not likely 
to see you ever meet together any more. 
I will now leave this word of counsel 
with you: Take heed how you quarrel 
with the English; hearken to the last 
words of your father and friend. The 
white men are the sons of the morning. 
The Great Spirit is their Father. His 
sun shines bright about them. Never 
make war with them, Sure as you light 
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the fires, the breath of heaven will turn 
the flame upon you and destroy you.” 

Early in the history of the settlement of 
this region the great possibilities of its 
natural waterways were recognized. Every 
encouragement was extended to manufac- 
turers. Grants of land were given, and 
mills were located on the rivers. 

The rapids of the Merrimac at Paw- 
tucket Falls made rafting difficult and 
‘dangerous. The genius of the early 
settlers overcame this by building a canal 
one and a half miles long, connecting the 
Merrimac and the Concord. The idea 
was projected in 1792, and the canal was 
opened in 1797. The next year Middle- 
sex Canal was incorporated. It was thirty- 
one miles in length, beginning above Paw- 
tucket Falls and extending to Charles- 
town. This was the first canal in the 
United States to carry passengers, which 
it continued to do until the railroads 
absorbed the business of the canal. 

It can be said with truth of Lowell that 
“Man made the town.” The water- 
power of the two rivers commanded the 
attention of the ablest, most progressive 
and far-sighted manufacturers of those 
early days. These men, traveling in 
Europe, studied not only the application 
of science and invention as applied to 
textile manufacture in Great Britain, but 
they studied the evils of the factory 
system as it prevailed there. The town 
of New Lanark, in Scotland, where Robert 
Owen fought the fight for his fellow- 
workers and proved for all time that 
profits and humane treatment of working 
men and women are not antagonistic, 
made so deep an impression on these 
men that when they built the first cotton- 
mills at Waltham, Massachusetts, they 
built houses, churches, and schools at the 
same time. The success of the enter- 
prise compelled the company to find a 
site offering greater water privileges. By 
accident the resources of Lowell were 
brought to their attention, and the Locks 
and Canals Corporation was chartered in 
1821, followed in 1822 by the incorpora- 
tion of the Merrimac Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This laid the foundation of Lowell: 
a unique city, incorporated as a town 
in 1826, as a city in 1836. 

The idea transplanted from New Lanark 
to Waltham was transferred to Lowell. 
Plans for houses, churches, schools, halls 
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for the use of the operatives, were pro- 
jected and built at the same time as the 
mills. Teacher and minister were among 
the corporation factors. The boarding- 
houses were managed by widows selected 
with great care by the superintendent. 
Rules and regulations controlling the 
houses were posted for the guidance of ten- 
ant and operatives. In the counting-room 
of the factory was kept not only a record 
of the earnings of the factory hands, but in 
which of the corporation houses each one 
lived. Notice of a change of residence 
had to be given in the office, and no 
tenant of a house was allowed to have as 
a boarder any but factory operatives 
without special permission from the cor- 
poration. The front doors of the houses 
were locked at ten at night, and permis- 
sion to remain out later must be secured 
from the matron. Men and women 
boarded in separate houses. The char- 
acter of the operatives of this period was 
remarkable. The steady wages and low 
cost of living—board for women was 
$1.25 per week, for men $1.75—brought 
to the factories teachers, men who wanted 
to earn money for a professional educa- 
tion, and sisters who wished to help 
brothers through college, as well as the 
daughters of farmers throughout the State. 
Study classes and clubs were formed. 
The lyceum was born in Lowell. One of 
the early superintendents gave the first 
lectures. It was in a Lowell mill that 
Lucy Larcom began the noble life that 
dignified wage-earning for all women. 
The Lowell “Offering” was published 
for years in Lowell, owned and edited by 
a group of girls working in the mills. To 
this day families of wealth and position in 
Lowell refer with pride to ancestors who 
began their wage-earning in its factories. 
In 1834 a French economist, M. Che- 
valier, visited Lowell, and on his return 
to France published an article in which 
he said: “ Lowell is neither a pious foun- 
dation, a refuge of the persecuted, nor a 
military post. It is a speculation of the 
merchants of Boston. ‘The same spirit 
of enterprise which last year suggested 
to them to send a cargo of ice to Calcutta, 
that Sir William Bentinck and the nabobs 
of the East India Company might drink 
their wine cooled, has led them to build 
a city wholly at their own expense, with 
all the edifices required by an advanced 
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civilization for the purpose of manufac- 
turing cotton cloths and printed calicoes. 
They have succeeded, as they usually do 
in their speculations.” He called Lowell, 
twelve years after the incorporation of 
the company that established it, “a little 
Manchester.” Of the women employed, 
he wrote: “ The nuns of Lowell, instead of 
working sacred hearts, spin and weave 
cottons.” So deep an impression was 
made by the women factory workers that 
in 1867 M. Chevalier urged that a group 
of these workers be sent to the Paris 
Exposition. 

The discovery of gold in California 
wrought a quick and radical change in 
the population of Lowell. The Amer- 
icans left the mills and sought the new 
Eldorado and the larger fields of the West. 
The influx of foreigners began about this 
time, meeting the necessities of the mill- 
owners. ‘These people would not accept 
the conditions imposed by the corporation 
on the tenants of the corporation houses, 
and the paternal attitude which had been 
accepted without question since the foun- 
dation of the town was changed. The 
operatives lived beyond the corporation 
limits, established homes—for families 
came to work in the mills—and naturally 
they chose to settle in close neighborly 
relation with people who spoke their own 
tongue, ate and lived as they had in the 
land they called home. In the beginning 
this coming of families was a flitting to 
accumulate money that would mean ease in 
their native land on their own farms, or 
payment of mortgages, or the purchase 
of more land. For years the French- 
Canadians returned to their farms each 
spring. .Gradually a change has come, 
and the French-Canadian population, the 
most transitory, has become a fixed popu- 
lation. Priests and superintendents tes- 
tify that this is largely due to the women, 
who, after the excitement of a mill town, 
are most unhappy when they return to 
settle on the farms which they left reluc- 
tantly. The young people marry and the 
mills offer surer support than the farms, 
and very much larger opportunities for 
excitement and recreation. The opportu- 
nities for advancement appeal-to the 
ambitious, and every year fewer Cana- 
dians leave Lowell. Much might be said 
of the effect of mill life on the women. 
The French-Canadian priests in Lowell, 
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the French-Canadian women who have 
settled there, say that the family life with 
their people changes rapidly ; the worst 
faults of the wage-earning Americans 
develop ; the children grow independent of 
the parents “ like Americans.” The young 
married women object to child-bearing, 
and fewer children are born. When the 
French-Canadian families come to Lowell, 
the intention is to return to Canada as a 
family. Often at the first sign that indi- 
cates the possibility of marriage for a son 
or daughter the parents take fright and 
the return to Canada is attempted, with 
the chances very much against the return 
of the older children, who have established 
themselves in the factories. Now girls 
and boys come without parents, living 
with relatives, and often breaking entirely 
with home and family. The priests then 
become the tie between the two, the 
Church the medium that keeps the mother 
tongue alive. 

To-day there are twenty-four thousand 
French-Canadians in Lowell. A _ large 
section of the city is called “ Little Can- 
ada.” The houses of this section are 
wooden tenements three and four stories 
high, built on courts and alleys. The 
signs and names on the stores are as 
distinctly French as in the city of Quebec. 
Eleven women and girls were asked a 
question on the streets of this section, at 
the noon hour, before one was found who 
understood English. The children on 
the street, when playing, use French 
almost wholly. The churches are the 
churches of Canada transplanted, barring 
the empty pews during working hours. 
The French Catholics support a very 
large French parochial school. In answer 
to the question, “Why do you keep up a 
French school when you and your children 
are going to live in America always?” an 
intelligent woman shopkeeper said: “It 
is the tongue of my own country, and I 
want my children to learn it; we never 
use English at home.” Here, as every- 
where, this segregation means the keeping 
alive of foreign languages, festivals, cus- 
toms, and habits of thought, the preserva- 
tion of which obstructs the amalgamation 
of the population. 

This affects the political life of the town, 
for, as the people center in one section, 
they evolve the political “boss”’ whose 
business is to prove his ability to further 
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the interests of his countrymen, not as 
Americans, but as French-Canadians, or 
Greeks, or Poles, or whatever group of 
un-Americanized citizens he may repre- 
sent. 

There is a section of the city where the 
swarthy, black-eyed sons of Greece have 
imposed their national stamp. Italy and 
Poland have claimed their share of the 
city, while the Hebrew citizens have their 
quarter that seems like a small portion of 
the lower East Side of New York trans- 
planted. The older sections of the city, 
where the houses are small, seem greatly 
overcrowded and neglected. The newer 
tenement-houses have balconies on each 
floor. Many of them permit of outdoor 
life for the family, if not privacy. The 
buildings on three sides of a court, the 
fourth side open to the street, unfenced, 
seem to be the favorite model. There 
is a remarkable absence of children on 
the street during school hours, but the 
streets where the working people live are 
crowded with children after school hours, 
who show the results of untrammeled free- 
dom in language, manners, and treatment 
of one another. As in other manufacturing 
towns, a grandmother, a grandfather, or 
a woman beyond the factory-working age 
who will care for the baby is highly prized. 

The approach to the mills is very 
attractive. Nearly always the approach 
is over a bridge crossing a canal through 
a Gothic nave of trees leading to handsome 
iron gates opening into the courts of the 
mills. The well-kept, tree-lined street has 
on either side unbroken rows of brick 
houses of a severely simple, dignified type 
of architecture, known even now as “cor- 
poration houses,” though many of them 
no longer belong to the mill corporations. 
Just beyond them rise the walls of the 
mills, making a harmonious background. 

It is almost impossible to convey a 
picture of a factory town. The stranger 
can choose a point of vantage, say the 
steps of the counting-house of a mill com- 
manding the gateway of two or three 
factories five minutes before the time for 
dismissal. A cloister stillness prevails. 
There is not a sound but the pleasant 
one of rushing waters. Suddenly a bell, 
deep-toned, and whistles break the still- 
ness, and a human tide rushes out like a 
volume of water let loose by a broken 
dam. Thousands of human beings of all 
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ages, all types, all degrees of development, 
pass singly in groups, in families, through 
the gates and through the streets ; from 
one mill three thousand, another twenty- 
eight hundred, two thousand, till one is 
overwhelmed with the sudden realization 
of the tremendous forces held in the bond- 
age of necessity, greed, or ambition. At 
first the people who pour out of the gates 
come laughing, joking, dancing, in all the 
joyousness of youth, and the stranger 
responds to the spirit of hope and fearless- 
ness; he sees that Cupid is busy, here as 
everywhere. ‘The lover and his lass meet 
joyously, timidly, trustingly, as the case 
may be. But the spirit of the scene 
changes. The quiet groups of women in 
middle life, walking soberly along as befits 
their years, appear. Among them is the 
woman whose shabby black, and young 
son or daughter at her side, tells the story 
of widowhood, while a Darby and Joan 
go quietly along in happy companionship; 
for them any other life than this would be 
hardship. One’s heart grows glad when 
there darts out from the corner of a fence 
or from bebind a tree, where refuge from 
the rushing tide of humanity was taken, a 
small, chubby boy or girl with the glad 
cry of “grandpa” or “grandma” in any 
of half a dozen languages, and Darby or 
Joan is grabbed round the knees. Then, 
last of all, come the pilgrims, bent, gray- 
haired, sometimes feeble, but yet with the 
love of life alive and urging to effort. 

The return is quite as interesting, but 
the order is reversed. ‘The old return 
first; youth lags, and it is a question of a 
race against time to reach the gates, 
always with some shut out. 

Saturday the mills close at noon. 
Before twelve the peddler with mechanical 
toys, the man with a tray of candy, the 
jolly man who always sells puzzles, the 
one-armed man with pencils, the one- 
legged man with a wheezy organ, take 
their places and are ready for business. 
Each reaps a harvest, and one-half hour 
later the stillness of the streets suggests a 
New England Sabbath. 

The pulley-lines, the yards, and the 
balconies testify to the family preparation 
for Sunday cleanliness. Shades are up, 
curtains tied back, rugs and mats are 
being shaken and hung to air. The pews 
in Catholic churches are filled with peo- 
ple, while every confessional holds priest 
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and sinner. The girls from the factories 
who belong to the church societies are 
getting the altar draperies ready for the 
Sunday services. After four on Saturday 
the stores are crowded. Everywhere on 
the streets the people are found spending 
the hours of freedom as the race impulse 
dictates. The saloon flourishes; the 
street corners are populated ; empty door- 
ways are filled. Activity and idleness ; the 
rush and worry of a week’s housework 
crowded into four hours of daylight; 
the drifting that comes when the bonds of 
compulsion are removed—all this Saturday 
afternoon in Lowell represents. 

Churches, schools, libraries, were born 
with the mills and are a part of the life 
of the people. The High School is not 
far from the mills; the beautiful library is 
accessible from the poorest section. The 
Educational Union has taken, in the new 
civilization, the place of old Middlesex 
Mechanics’ Association ; the Textile School 
brings to Lowell the student of applied 
arts and mechanics, and she still teaches 
the country the secrets of successful 
manufacture of textiles, bringing to the 
new problems the service of science. 

The history of this beautiful, unique 


city is the history of American intelligence 
applied to every department of National 


life. Her sons have served the country 
in times of peace and of war. Within 
her borders one of the greatest industries 
of the country has grown up, its interests 
shaping National legislation. Wealth and 
culture equal to that of any other city in 
the Union are found in Lowell, while a soli- 
darity of interest and of sentiment prevails 
that scarcely exists in any other city. 
This is due largely to the community of 
interests that gave her birth. The inter- 
dependence of the employer and the em- 
ployed, the education and natural intelli- 
gence that often made them equals, are 
fixed elements in the character of the 
people of Lowell. Changes have come 
in the working population that have 
brought problems, and the people of 
Lowell are awake to them. 

Where else would a Fourthof July cele- 
bration take the form of that of 1900 in 
Lowell? All the foreigners in Lowell were 
encouraged to take part in a procession 
in their native dress where it was distinct- 
ive, preserving the features that would 
make each section a national procession, 
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The idea was carried out, and the native 
citizens of Lowell watched the procession 
of foreigners, who are a part of its popu- 
lation, contributing to its commercial 
success, making its political and social 
problems. 

As a result, a system of education in 
American history and civics has been 
introduced. Illustrated lectures are given 
by the aid of interpreters. Every effort 
is made in the giving of a knowledge of 
the country to have the language acquired ; 
not merely a commercial vocabulary ren- 
dering the voter the easy victim of a 
designing “‘ boss,” but the language of the 
American citizen imbued with a knowledge 
of his country’s institutions and spirit. 

Is Lowell showing every American city 
with a growing foreign population how to 
preserve its integrity and develop Ameri- 
can citizenship? It has every problem 
peculiar to a cosmopolitan city: race sec- 
tions; houses built for one family housing 
a dozen; alleys and courtyards places of 
general refuse; parentless children num- 
bering thousands during all the working 
hours of the day; young girls number- 
ing hundreds without natural protectors, 
feeling the independence of earning their 
own living, refusing to accept control or 
even advice, and making a separate prob- 
lem. 

All the modern agencies for the care of 
the helpless and sick poor, for dependent 
children, for temporary relief, are well 
established in Lowell. The Settlement 
does not exist. One wonders why. No 
community offers larger or greater oppor- 
tunities for the social center that a settle- 
ment always provides than a manufactur- 
ing town. What it would provide for the 
children left without their natural protect- 
ors for so many hours cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The churches are progressive in their 
secular work. The church schools flourish, 
the pupils numbering thousands. It is 
stated with frankness that the city could not 
provide school accommodations forthe chil- 
dren of school age. The citizens in Lowell 
are, and always have been, actively inter- 
ested in public education, and the public 
schools represent this active interest, keep- 
ing abreast of the most progressive educa- 
tional thought. 

The paternal relation has disappeared 
between the employer and the employed, 
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The trades-union has come. The combi- 
nation of capital and of commercial inter- 
ests is fixed. The wonderful resources of 
water-power have centered the attention of 
many manufacturing interests, and Lowell 
is feeling the benefits and the disadvan- 
tages of competition. As steam was called 
to meet the demands of her manufacturing 
growth, so electricity will yet harness her 
water-power to meet the needs of future 
demands. 

So well planned was the manufacturing 
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center of the city that it is to-day pecul- 
iarly attractive. The dignified architec- 
ture, the handsome iron gates focusing 
at the end of the corporation streets, 
the green-fringed waterways, the bridges, 
make a modern Venice, whose canals carry 
wages to waiting, working thousands, giv- 
ing to the city a distinctive character that 
time cannot destroy, whatever changes 
may be wrought in the motive power or 
the methods of business in this leading 
city of spindles. 


The Papacy’ 


r I ‘HE latest volumes to appear in the 
“World Epoch-Makers” series 
are noteworthy because of the new 

light which they shed on papal history. 

They are, first, an account of Saints Fran- 

cis and Dominic, and, second, an account 

of Savonarola. Dr. Herkless (Professor 
of Church History in the University of 

St. Andrew’s) has published an acute 

appreciation of the work of the two great 

thirteenth-century saints, both as mutually 
contrasted and as influencing the Middle 

Ages. He first points out the high ideal 

animating both Francis and Dominic, 

whose spiritual lives were dramatically 
projected against that of the materially- 
minded Innocent III., a Pontiff far- 
sighted enough to know, however, what 
the work of the two saints might one day 
be worth to the Papacy. The Pope 
ultimately made emissaries of the mendi- 
cants wandering in all countries, and he 
made them preach the Gospel of papal 

supremacy in such guise and in such a 

way that they preserved for Rome at least 

a semblance of that power which Gregory 

VII. attained, and which Innocent III. 

had wielded at fullest measure. Indeed, 

there has hardly been any political or 
social movement with which the Papacy 


1 Francis and Dominic. By John Herkless, D.D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New Yor! 25. 

Savonarola. By George Mt — D.D. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New Yor 

Geschichte der Péapste. ve - Pastor. 4 4 
oor erie Ver nae ung, Freibnrg, Germany. Vols. I 


Thier the Popes. By Ludwig Pastor. Nis 
Paul, ort ot T akewe Co Londen’ 6vols. $18. 

Geschichte des Katholicismus. Von Friedrich Nip- 
a Frericks’sche Buchhandlung, Elberfeld, Germany. 


The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. By Friedrich 
Nippold. Translated by Laurence Henry Schwab, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.50, 


has not made some sort of alliance in 
order to make it useful to its own pur- 
poses. Professor Pastor shows that Julius 
II. and Leo X. utilized the great creative 
art epoch of Italy; Dr. Nippold points 
out that even such reactionaries as Clem- 
ent XIV. and Pius VI. had, at least in the 
first part of their reigns, furtively advanced 
some degree towards the liberal tenden- 
cies of their times. ‘These exceptions, 
however, only prove the general rule that 
papal absolutism opposes the modern 
world of ideas; papal absolutism is in- 
consistent with either ecclesiastical or 
political liberty ; the Franciscan poverty 
degenerated into mendicancy, and the 
Dominican propaganda developed the 
Inquisition. While the personal power 
of Francis and Dominic controlled their 
orders, the kingdom of heaven was indeed 
seen in the midst of men. Alas! as the 
historian laments, that the Franciscans 
should wander far away from the poor 
penitent of Assisi and the Dominicans 
from the Master of the Sacred Palace! 
However humiliating the periods of the 
Avignon residence and the Great Schism 
up to the close of the fifteenth century, 
Dr. Ludwig Pastor, in his “Geschichte der 
Papste” (well translated under its corre- 
sponding English title of ‘“ History of the 
Popes’), is not embarrassed by the fla- 
grant personal immorality of certain of 
the Popes. Dr. Pastor holds the chair of 
history at the University of Innsbruck 
(Roman Catholic), and is everywhere 
recognized as a man of acute intellect, of 
vast information, and of remarkable power 
of accomplishment. He has the true his- 
torian’s instinct for accuracy of statement; 
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not only from this reason is his one 
of the most notable contributions to our 
knowledge of papal history since the pub- 
lication of the works of Ranke, Burck- 
hardt, Gregorovius, and Creighton, but 
also because of his unusual opportunities. 
He has had access to the secret archives 
of the Vatican ; the works of other histo- 
rians were written before these archives 
were accessible, and in the new light the 
‘“ History of the Popes ”’ needed rewriting. 
Professor Pastor has also been able to 
make use of historical materials of great 
value in a number of other archives which 
hitherto have been almost inaccessible, 
among these being the Consistorial 
archives, the Archives of the Lateran, 
and those of the Propaganda. 

The Protestant reader of these volumes, 
either the three in German or the six in 
English, studies them with delighted sur- 
prise. Their author is true to the worthy 
command of the present Pontiff, who, 
when authorizing the publication of his- 
torical matters contained in the Vatican 
archives, directed that “the history of the 
Holy Church and of the Holy See should 
be written with absolute truth, on the only 
just and imperishable principle that the 
historica veritas ought to be supreme, of 
which we have a divine example in Holy 
Writ, where the sins, even of saints, are 
as openly recorded as the wickedness of 
sinners.” In this respect Professor Pas- 
tor’s history is one of the noteworthy pub- 
lications of our time. In his account of 
Alexander VI. he frankly acknowledges 
the Pope’s “ unblushing nepotism,” that 
in him “ the secularization of the Papacy 
reached its climax,” that “nothing in 
the way of reform was to be hoped from 
him,” and that the newly published 
archives “nullify all attempts to rebut 
the accusations against the moral con- 
duct of the Pope, who represented an 
utter absence of all moral sense both in 
public and in private life. .. . He who 
should have been the guardian of his time, 
saving all that could be saved, contributed 
more than any other man to steep the 
Church in corruption. His life of unre- 
strained sensuality was in direct contra- 
diction with the precepts of Him whose 
representative on earth he was.” But 
Dr. Pastor believes that “the sins of a 
priest cannot essentially affect his power 
of offering sacrifice or administering 
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sacraments or transmitting doctrine—the 
gold remains gold in impure as in pure 
hands.” ‘This is Dr. Pastor’s criticism of 
Savonarola, who “ forgot that, according 
to the teaching of the Church, an evil life 
cannot deprive the Pope of his lawful 
jurisdiction.” Like Luther, however, and 
like Huss, Savonarola saw nothing incon- 
gruous in making his own subjective con- 
viction the standard of the duty of ecclesi- 
astical obedience—a position of course 
fundamentally opposed to papal absolut- 
ism. ‘“ The teaching of the Church enjoins 
obedience even to an unjust Interdict.... 
Savonarola was bound to obey the Holy 
See, however it might be desecrated by 
such an occupant as Alexander VI.” 

In resisting the papal excommunica- 
tions, Huss and Savonarola were prepar- 
ing the way for the Reformation. Savo- 
narola’s was no doctrinal reform, as 
was Luther’s; his was a moral reform, 
as judged by perhaps his best-known 
biographer, Professor Villari, and espe- 
cially by his newest biographer, Dr. 
McHardy. Savonarola’s course would 
have been easier if he had not “ gone into 
politics,” for, like some reformers to-day, 
he was overflowing with honest but with 
mistaken zeal. He had already made an 
implacable enemy of the Pope by stand- 
ing out against the latter’s policy of draw- 
ing Florence into the Holy League. ‘The 
Pope wanted Florence because it was the 
only Italian power which withstood him ; 
Savonarola wanted Florence, first, to con- 
vert it to democratic and theocratic ideals 
and to moral discipline; secondly, and 
curiously enough, to hand the State over 
to the dissolute King of France, whom the 
reformer actually believed to be God’s 
chosen instrument for the Church’s 
renovation. Though such eminent author- 
ities as Grauert and Schnitzer in Germany 
and Tocco in Italy maintain that Savo- 
narola regarded Alexander VI. as a legiti- 
mate Pope, most historians declare that, 
while remaining true to the dogmas of the 
Church, Savonarola denounced the Pope, 
to the Emperor and the princes, as having 
been elected by simony, as Innocent VIII. 
had been, and therefore illegally elected. 
Hence Savonarola denied Alexander’s 
papal authority, and himself demanded a 
Council. All this was in addition to 
Savonarola’s attacks upon the Pope’s 
publicly scandalous life. Most Protest- 
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ants will agree with the German and 
Scotch professors that Savonarola fell 
into exaggerated language, that he was 
too precipitate, and that he never meas- 
ured the extent of his own fantasies and 
fanaticisms. Imbued as he was by the 
sublimely symbolic language of the Old 
Testament, and filled as he was with the 
spirit of the Old Testament, he gave free 
course to the irresistible flow of his virile 
preaching, and that preaching fell upon 
his auditors as coming from one of the 
old Hebrew prophets announcing the day 
of the Lord. And yet, thinks Professor 
Pastor, and so do we, if Savonarola had 
only known how to moderate his language, 
he might have obtained an influence over 
Lorenzo de’ Medici which would have 
changed the whole course of history. 
Both historians agree in pointing out 
how Savonarola’s pious self-delusions and 
hallucinations exposed him helplessly to 
his enemies. The climax was reached 
when, as the head of a political party, he 
openly demanded the death of all enemies 
of the Republic. Dr. Pastor affirms that, 
had Savonarola confined himself to the 
subjects proper to his vocation as a 
preacher, he would probably never have 
come into serious collision with the Pon- 
tiff. But what are subjects proper to the 
vocation of a preacher? That is too large 
a question to enter upon here. 

While Dr. Nippold’s history may make 
a greater impression in ultra-Protestant 
circles than will Dr. Pastor’s, as history 
it does not seem so significant. The 
“Geschichte des Katolicismus ” has now 
been translated in part by the Rev. 
Laurence Henry Schwab and has been 
published under the title, of “A History 
of the Papacy in 1900 ;” it is to be hoped 
that the rest of Dr. Nippold’s work will 
receive equally sympathetic translation. 
He is never dull. He understands how 
to focus the reader’s attention on par- 
ticular points and hold it there. No 
matter whether one agrees with his opin- 
ions or not, his style has almost a Gallic 
quality which his advocate-like rather 
than judge-like attitude only emphasizes. 
Dr. Nippold is specially well qualified to 
state the Protestant case, since his affii- 
ations are neither ultra-Romanist nor 
ultra-Protestant, but Old Catholic. He is 
especially strong in his portrayal of the 


effects produced upon Germany by the 
Papacy, but we find in the English trans- 
lation much of this part of history omitted 
by the translator, presumably because 
English and American readers are more 
interested in the Papacy as it touches 
England and other countries. In the 
foreign field Dr. Nippold’s statements of 
fact are not always quite accurate; for 
instance, he traces modern revolutionary 
organizations to the Jesuits of the sixteenth 
century, and his conclusions are curious 
in discussing the Oxford Movement. As 
polemical history Professor Nippold’s is 
a good example; as a trustworthy descrip- 


_ tion of the Papacy it leaves much to be 


desired. Neither Dr. Nippold nor any 
one else could write an adequate history 
of the Papacy in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, for the reason that 
many important sources of knowledge are 
not yet accessible. Dr. Nippold might 
have given us specific knowledge of the 
way in which the various Popes of the 
century, and Leo XIII. in particular, 
despite a Thomistic theology, have at- 
tempted to accommodate Vaticanism to 
latter-day conditions; but this he has not 
attempted. In general, Dr. Nippold’s 
view seems too pessimistic; he believes 
that the nineteenth century has taken 
every pains to fulfill the prediction of the 
pious Spener: “God will allow a stronger 
and a worse Papacy to come up because 
we have too readily submitted to papisti- 
cal maxims.” 

It is the fashion to think of Leo XIII. 
as an improvement upon his predecessors 
in his endeavor to adapt the Church to a 
democratic epoch and to free institutions ; 
and so he is in many respects. But the 
foundation of Leo’s reign lies in his Third 
Encyclical, which made the philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas the backbone of all 
studies in schools and seminaries, and the 
Thomistic system is irreconcilable with 
modern thought. Pope Leo XIII. has 
proved himself a great statesman in what 
he has done to reconcile the Church of 
Rome to modern conditions and modern 
thought, but Pope Pius IX. was more 
consistent with the fundamental philos- 
ophy of that Church, as well as with its 
historic traditions, in his declaration that 
such reconciliation is impossible and ought 
not to be attempted. 
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This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these 


hooks will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt 


of the published price. 


Alaska. (The Harriman Alaska Expedition.) 
Vol. I. Narrative, Glaciers, Natives. By John 
Burroughs, John Muir, and George Bird Grinnell. 
Vol. IP. History, Gongreper. Resources. By 
William H. Dall, Charles Keeler, Henry Gannett, 
William H. Brewer, C. Hart Merriam, George Bird 
Grinnell, and M. L. Washburn. Illustrated. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. 7X10%in. $15, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 


American Authors and their Homes. 
by Francis be a = 
New York. 


Edited 
James 


Illustrated. 
i 32 pages. 


Pott & Co., %X7% in. 
$1.25, net. 
This tastefully made book, with its very at- 
tractive title-page and its many excellent illus- 
trations, contains a series of papers on the 
most widely read American writers of the day, 
including Mr. Page, Mr. Burroughs, Mr. Sted- 
man, Mr. Stockton, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Howells, 
Dr. van Dyke, Colonel Higginson, Professor 
Woodberry, and others, originally published in 
the Saturday Review of Books and Art in the 
New York “ Times.” These chapters are now 
reprinted with an introduction and additions 
by Mr. Francis W. Halsey, editor of that 
admirable literary journal. It has been the 
aim in these sketches to present the personality 
of different writers against the background of 
their surroundings. The chapters are familiar 
and intimate without being too personal, and 
are sympathetic and kindly without being 
intrusive or effusive. 
Apples of Sin (The). By Coulson Kernahan. 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 5x7%41n. 47 pages. 35c. 
At the Point of the Bayonet: A Story of the 
Mahratta War. By G. A. Henty. Illustrated. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x7%4in. 376 
pages. $1.25, net. 
Mr. Henty may be depended upon with cer- 
tainty to provide for boys’ reading at least 
three books a year. The present season gives 
us the story with the above title, which deals 
with the breaking up of the great Mahratta 
conspiracy in India, a South African tale 
called “With Roberts to Pretoria,” and a 
story of the first Afghan war called “ Herat 
and Cabul.” All of these are crowded with 
incident, are written in a manner which has 
long been proven by experience to interest 
boy readers, and are unexceptionable as to 
morals. 


Biographical and Other Articles. By William 
C. Todd, A.B. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 5% x8 in. 
222 pages. $1.50. 

The larger number of these personal sketches 

of Webster, Benton, Caleb Cushing, and other 

notable persons have appeared in the “ Atlan- 
tic Monthly” and other periodicals. In col- 
lecting them here Mr. Todd has made a very 
interesting book. The two papers devoted to 

* Lord ” Timothy Dexter, the shrewd fool who 

was at one time the chief curiosity of New- 

buryport, Mass., are discriminating as well as 
highly entertaining. 


Caps and Capers: A Story of Boarding- 
School Life. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. Illustrated. 
Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 5x7% in. 2 
pages. $l. 

Comédie Humaine of Honoré de Balzac. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Vol. 
I., Pére Goriot, and The Marriage Contract; Vol. 
Il., Two Young Married Women, and Albert 
Savarus; Vol. III., Fame and Sorrow, and Other 
Stories; Vol. IV., Modeste Mignon, and A 
Daughter of Eve. (The Pocket Edition of Balzac. 
To be complete in thirty ee Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. x6%4 in. In cloth, $1 per vol. ; 
in limp leather, $1 5. 


The first four volumes of the Pocket Balzac, 
which is to be complete in thirty volumes, are 
very satisfactory as pieces of book-making. 
There is a sound instinct at the bottom of the 
general desire for small books. The fashion 
of the hour may go too far, but there is no 
reason why books should be published in cum- 
bersome forms. It ought to be possible to put 
the classics of the world in very small compass; 
and now that a thin but opaque paper has 
been secured, the problem is no longer difficult. 
This edition will present in a new form Miss 
Wormeley’s extraordinarily satisfactory trans- 
lation—a translation which, in its integrity, 
its accuracy, and its fine literary form, must 
be ranked as one of the real literary achieve- 
ments of our generation. The quality of Miss. 
Wormeley’s work has had wide recognition 
both here and abroad ; and she has succeeded 
in making the “ Comédie Humaine” an Eng- 
lish as well as a French classic. 


Democracy Versus Socialism. By Max Hirsch. 
(Melbourne.) The Macmillan Co., London. 6x9% 
in. 481 pages. 10 shillings, net. 

An elaborate criticism of the principles, aims, 

and tendencies of Socialism from the stand- 

point of an individualist of the Henry George 
school. Mr. Hirsch’s economic criticisms of 

Socialism are substantially those of the Aus- 

trian economists, but his ethical and political 

criticisms are as full of originality as they are 
of vigor. The fact that his own sympathies 
with the aspirations of the poor and his own 
hatred of the oppressions of the powerful are 
as keen as those of the Socialists whom he 
criticises gives to all he says the moral dig- 
nity of unbiased counsel, instead of the sus- 
picious appearance of special pleading which 
so often discredits anti-Socialist literature. 
The author’s popular sympathies also are a 
frequent spur to intellectual acumen. No one 
without democratic instincts could have 
written his strong chapter respecting the tend- 
ency of Socialism toward bureaucracy. The 
chapters urging the claims of the single tax 
as an alternative method of remedying present 
economic evils take as their premise the 
assumption that the value of land is almost 
wholly the creation of society at large, and 
that private ownership was so gross a violation 
of public rights that private owners would 
$81 
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have no right to compensation if the public 
should reclaim its own creation. These con- 
tentions have already been discussed at much 
length in our columns, and we have only to 
note here that Mr. Hirsch’s presentation of 
them is characterized by signal ability. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Supplement, Vol. 1., Abb-Chi. ; Vol. 
Il., Chi-Hos. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
64x72 in. $5 per vol. 

It was the original intention of the projectors 

of this monumental biographical work to close 

its record at the end of the nineteenth century, 
but this plan has been slightly modified be- 
cause of the death of Queen Victoria. These 
two supplementary volumes now include bio- 
aphical sketches of all Englishmen, whose 
eeds make them worthy, who died up to the 

date of the Queen’s death, January 22, 1901. 

Thus the epoch in British history included in 

the National Dictionary fitly ends with the 

passing of the great Queen. Particularly 
prominent in the work is the memoir of the 
publisher, George Smith, who rightly receives 
extended treatment, not merely because of 
his services to English scholars and students 
in assuming the immense burden of this par- 
ticular undertaking, but because of his life- 
long connection with literary affairs and 
friendships with great writers. The sup- 

plementary volumes contain in all about a 

thousand articles; of these two hundred sup- 

ply omissions in the original work, while 
eight hundred are sketches of persons who 
have died during the progress of the work. 

The volumes are edited by Mr. Sidney Lee, 

and the staff of writers is largely the same as 

that which gave authority and accuracy to the 
dictionary itself. 

Early History of Syria and Palestine (The). 
The Semitic Series. By Lewis Bayles Paton, Ph.D. 
With Maps. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
54%4x8in. 302 pages. $1.25, net. 

The history of nearly thirty centuries from the 

earliest times, so far as recovered by the latest 

researches, is compressed within the limits of 
this popularly written volume. There are 
open questions still, especially in the chronol- 
ogy, and the most careful conclusions now 
possible may in some respects be superseded 
by fresh discoveries. It is quite improbable, 
however, that the main results now reached 
will be invalidated. These, as reached by 
Professor Paton in his cautious and critical 
distillation of Biblical tradition into history, 
commend themselves to an unbiased mind, 
but are likely to displease those who have not 
parted with the untenable prepossession that 
there is nothing unhistorical in the Old Testa- 
ment history. With the exception of the 

Abram of Genesis xiv. (not to be identified 

with the Abraham of the sequel), Professor 

Paton finds no historic Hebrew individual 

earlier than Moses—the earlier personages 

being clans or tribes personified as individuals. 

In one particular, at least, this should be sat- 

isfactory to all. The horrible story of Lot’s 

daughters grew, it seems, out of “ unconscious 
puns” on the names of their children. In 
regard to the rise of the worship of Yahweh, 
the god of Midian, among the Israelites, Pro- 
fessor Paton is in agreement with the view 
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taken by Budde in his “Jewish Religion 
Before the Exile,” as occurring under circum- 
stances that laid an ethical basis for religious 
development. A specially useful feature of 
the book, as promotive of Biblical study by 
non-professional readers, is its ample bibli- 
ography upon the subjects covered in its con- 
densed exhibition of results. 


Flood-Tide. By Sarah P. McL. Greene. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 5x7%4, in. 351 pages. 

This is the latest story from the pen of that 
writer who first created a far-reaching sensa- 
tion by the publication of her “ Cape Cod 
Folks.” The present story is located in a 
hamlet on the coast of Maine. It has all the 
characteristics that mark this writer’s work— 
looseness of construction, racy humor, delect- 
able character touches and contrasts, and 
little consecutive story. Without any claim 
to the artistic, it is readable. 

Florence. By Grant Allen. Illustrated. L.C. 
Page & Co., Boston. In2vols. 4%4x7in. $3. 
The handbooks about cities prepared by Mr. 
Grant Allen have met with wide acceptance. 
Those on Paris and Florence occupy a field of 
their own, and supplement guide-books in many 
points. They are printed in excellent type, 
and we note thankfully the relief from the fine 
type of the ordinary guide-book. Generally 
speaking, the two volumes on Florence are 
occupied with description of noted works of 
art, but both the author and the illustrator 
have shown taste and judgment in selecting for 
description and reproduction many pictures 
which are not familiar to the ordinary reader. 
The criticism is necessarily brief, but it is 
almost invariably discriminating and does not 
follow the trite lines of most guide-books. 
The two volumes contain several scores of 
reproductions of pictures, statues, and bits of 

architecture. 

Galopoff, the Talking Pony. By Tudor Jenks. 
Illustrated. Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 
434x744 in. 243 pages. $1. 

The immediate effect of reading the first chap- 

ters of “ Galopoff” to the reviewer’s children 

was to make the father of those children order 

a dozen copies of the book for the fathers of 

other children. ‘ Galopoff” is just the volume 

which those fathers need to turn to when, at 
the close of day, weary and worn, they set 
home and are immediately besieged by the 
youngsters for “a story.” This particular 
story is restful all round, both to parents and 
children, and it is as entertaining as was the 
author’s ‘“‘ Imagi-notions,” with its delightful 
giant who helped the poor commuter. Galo- 
poff is no giant, however ; he is only a Russian 

pony, but he is a talking pony, and he has a 

capital name whether regarded from the 

English or the Russian standpoint. The best 

part of Galopoff is not his own talk but 

the child life which he evokes. That child 
lite is fresh and sane and vivacious; it is the 
kind we all want to live, whether we are old 
or young children. Mr. Tudor Jenks is always 

a guide to such alife. His “ Galopoff” will 

take its place on that low shelf. within a child’s 

easy reach, where are already to be found 

Grimm’s “ Tales” and “Alice in Wonder- 


land” and the Rollo Books and “ Imagi- 
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notions” and “ Cuore” and “ Black Beauty” 

and “ Tom Brown” and “ The Story of a Bad 

Boy.” 

George Eliot’s Works. 
tion.) Vol. XI. 
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(The Personal Edi- 

Miscellaneous Essays; Impres- 
sions of Theophrastus Such; The Veil Lifted ; 
Brother Jacob. Vol. XII. Complete Poems. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 544x8in. Per 
vol., $1.50. 

Grip of the Bookmaker (The). 
White. R.F. Fenno & Co., New York. 5x7% in. 
349 pages. $1.50. 

A fairly readable story of English social life 

by the author of “ Mr. Bailey-Martin” and 

* The West End.” 


Her Washington Experiences. By Anna Far- 
guhar. Illustrated. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
4447 in. 222 pages. $1.25. 

Under the title of “ The Inner Experiences of 

a Cabinet Minister’s Wife,” this work ran its 

course in the “ Ladies’ Home Journal” a year 

ago. Told in a series of letters, the thread of 
story is very slight, yet the insight into Wash- 
ington society creates an atmosphere which 
makes the personages introduced stand out 
clearly. The book is a clever bit of work. 

Its strength consists in what is suggested and 

withheld rather than in what is told. The 

reader is likely to feel repelled as well as 
allured by the glamour and glitter, beneath 
which the slippery footing is easily discerned. 


By Percy 


Highways and Byways in the Lake District. 
By A. G. Bradley. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 544x8in. 332 pages. $2. 

The latest addition to this readable series 
of impressions of picturesque and interesting 
parts of the Old World deals with a country 
not only beautiful in itself, but of very great 
importance to the student of literature by 
reason of its manifold literary associations. 
Mr. Bradley loves the Lake Country for itself, 
entirely apart from the fact that it was the 
country of Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
Hartley Coleridge, and the place of residence, 
for a time, of De Quincey, Dr. Arnold, Chris- 
topher North, and other men of force and dis- 
tinction. He is, however, saturated with the 
literary traditions of the section; and he hap- 
pily combines, therefore, the love of the back- 
ground and the knowledge of the human fore- 
ground of a landscape of singular and elusive 
beauty. His style is discursive, as the style 
of such a book ought to be; it makes no tax 
on the reader’s attention, but carries him in 
an orderly fashion through the entire district 
from Cockermouth to Furniss Abbey. The 
illustrations of Mr. Pennell are thoroughly 
characteristic of that suggestive and interest- 
ing artist. 

History of the Conquest of Mexico. Vols. I., 
II., and III. By William H. Prescott. Edited by 
John Foster Kirk. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
444x7% in, jo 

This thoroughly admirable library edition of 

Prescott’s famous work contains an introduc- 

tion by the editor, Mr. John Foster Kirk, in 

which, in brief space but with great discrimina- 
tion, the limitations as well as the power and 
eloquence of Prescott are set forth. Mr. Kirk 
recognizes clearly the fact that Prescott’s work 
is essentially a historical romance, and that 
complete knowledge of the people and the 
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country treated can be had only by supple- 
ee Prescott’s. work with the results of 
recent historical science. 


How to Work for Christ. A Compendium of 
Effective Methods. By R. A. Torrey. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., Chicago and New York. 6x9%in. 518 
pages. $2.50. 

Mr. Torrey, the Superintendent of the Moody 
Bible Institute in Chicago, has had long and 
varied experience in pastoral and evangelistic 
work. He here describes methods that he has 
practiced with success. The first part is de- 
voted to methods of personal dealing with men 
of various types; the second to social evangel- 
ism in the conduct of various kinds of meet- 
ings in places of various kinds; the third to 
preaching and teaching from the Bible. Thus 
it covers the whole ground of an aggressive 
evangelism, perhaps more elaborately than any 
other manual of the sort. Its successful appli- 
cation would seem to be conditioned on the 
user agreeing with the author that every Bibli- 
cal statement is authoritative in the sense tra- 
ditionally ascribed to it. 


Individual Work for Individuals. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. The International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, New York. 4%4 7 in. 
186 pages. 

This book is to be read and laid to heart by 

all Christians who wish to make their personal 

influence effective for the quickening of relig- 
ious life in those they meet on terms of friendly 
intimacy. Dr. Trumbull, whose religious life 
was originally quickened thus, has always 
aimed to do for others what was done in this 
way for him. His book abounds in personal 
experiences, the relation of which encourages 
others to do as he hasdone. To win mankind 

to Christ, he holds the individual appeal of a 

friend more hopeful than the collective appeal 

of a sermon. 


Jessica’s Triumph. By Grace Le Baron. 
Illustrated. a anet Series.) Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
5x6%,in. 168 pages. 75c. 

This is the same little heroine who appeared in 

“Queer Janet,” by the same author, and her 

acquaintance will be again enjoyed amid other 

scenes and good times. 


Life Everlasting. By John Fiske. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 444x7in. 87 pages. $l. 
This little monograph is a fitting supplement 
to its predecessor, “‘ The Destiny of Man.” It 
is the report of a lecture delivered by John 
Fiske in December, 1900, in Harvard Univer- 
sity. It has peculiar significance as his last 
word on the question of the Future to his 
fellow-mortals. Of its spiritual significance 
we shall speak more fully later. 


Making of a Marchioness (The). By Frances 
H 


odgson Burnett. Illustrated. The Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. 5x7%in. 187 pages. $1.10. 


A continuously entertaining story about a sweet 
and modest English lady who is rewarded for 
her unselfishness by being chosen as spouse 
by a noble Marquis against whose peace of 
mind many brilliant and ambitious women are 
plotting. May we suggest that the humble 
and grateful thankfulness with which Lady 
Maria picks up the handkerchief thrown by 
the noble Marquis is a little excessively por- 
trayed ? 
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Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly His- 
torians (The). By John Lyx! McFadyen. Vol. 
e 


IV. of The Messages of the Bible. Edited by Pro- 


fessor Frank K. Sanders and Professor Charles F. 

Kent: Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x6% 

in. 355 pages. $1.25, net. 
This latest volumé in a series of great practi- 
cal value for non-professional readers, but not 
for them only, covers all the Old Testament 
boeks from Genesis to Esther, inclusive. It 
presents “the essential, that is, the religious 
messages” of these books as reached and 
interpreted by modern scholarship. The dis- 
tinctive features of the work are, first, the 
critical introductions to its several parts ; next, 
the distinction it exhibits between the original 
and the redactional or editorial matter by the 
use of different kinds of type; and, lastly, the 
paraphrase into which it recasts the narratives 
with great freedom, often compressing a para- 
graph into a word, and a chapter into a line or 
two, but aiming to present their religious truth 
in a form intelligible to modern religious expe- 
rience. Of course such a paraphrase can 
never supersede the often inimitable form of 
the original, nor was itso intended. The main 
value of this book is not only in familiarizing 
the unlearned Bible-reader with the results 
reached by the best Biblical scholars, but in 
its leading such to clearer conceptions of the 
progressive unfolding of divine truth and de- 
velopment of religious life from age to age. 


Miss Penelope’s Elopement and Other Stories. 
By Kate H. Sawyer. The Abbey Press, New York. 
54%x8 in. 102 pages. 50c. 

Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne. 
By Gilbert White. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by L. C. Miall, F.R.S.,and W. Warde Fowler, 
M.A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 514 x8 in. 
386 pages. $1.75. 


This latest addition to Putnam’s “ Library of 
Standard Literature ” reproduces the original 
edition of 1789, with the exception of the 
Appendix of Latin charters and deeds, and 
includes the observations taken from White’s 
diaries by Dr. Aiken, though it does not add 
the “ Naturalist’s Calendar” which was com- 
piled by Dr. Aiken and afterwards supple- 
mented by Markwick. The original notes 
are reprinted, and notes in square brackets 
have been added by the editors of this edition. 
All the notes on birds are by Mr. Warde 
Fowler. The book is supplied with full index, 
and with an introduction written in part by 
L. C. Miall and in part by W. Warde Fowler. 
The series is very tastefully made. 


New Century Bible (The). St. Matthew. Ed- 
ited by Prof. W. F. Slater, M.A. St. Luke. Edited 
by Walter F. Adeney, M.A. General Editor, Prof. 
Walter F. Adeney, M.A. Oxford University Press 
(American Branch), New York. 46% in. 


The New Century Bible appears to us rather 
a large title for the work designated. It is 
published in small volumes; the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke take one volume. The 
authorized version is first given, the revised 
version follows, with very brief exegetical 
notes, which will be of use as expositions to the 
reader, but not adequate for the student. From 
the two volumes which lie on our table we are 
hardly able to see what this edition does for 
the reader which has not been already done 
by previous editions, 
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Old Gospel for the New Age and Other Ser- 
mons (The). By Proféssor H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago and New York. 
5x7%in. 239 pages. $1, net. 

The successor of the lamented Dr. Westcott 

in the bishopric of Durham is well known 

among us by his theological and devotional 
books. These sermons, which appear coinci- 
dently with his elevation to the episcopate, 
are worthy of his reputation as “the most 
influential member of the Evangelical party in 
the Church of England,” to which he belongs 
both by heredity and conviction. To him, as 
to the Evangelicals of a century ago, the cen- 
tral truth of Christianity is the atonement for 
sin. An interesting biographical sketch of 

Dr. Moule by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll is pre- 

fixed to the present volume. 


Oliver Cromwell. By Samuel Rawson Gardi- 
ner, M.A. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
5x7% in. 318 pages. 

A reproduction, at moderate cost and in a very 

convenient form, of the very elaborate and 

expensively illustrated work in the Illustrated 

Series of Historical Volumes. Dr. Gardiner, 

it is needless to remind readers of The 

Outlook, is one of the first living authorities 

on this subject. 


Primer of Political Economy (A). By S. T. 
Wood. The Macmillan Co., New York. 4% x7 in. 
149 pages. 

This is an extremely important little book. It 

is an explanation of familiar economic phe- 

nomena, and it leads to a proper understand- 
ing of their laws and relationships. Nothing 
has been allowed to appear which may not be 
easily comprehended by children, but the 
book’s chief merit does not lie in its simplifi- 
cation so much as in its condensation. Within 
small compass the author invites us to con- 
sider, in separate chapters, the herdsmen of 
the plain, oil, mining, bleaching powder, india- 
rubber, boots and shoes, the law of supply 
and demand, taxation, “John Must Pay for 
the Boots,” American currency, British cur- 
rency, banking, wages, capital, trusts, govern- 
mental interference, and schemes for better- 
ment. Mr. Wood considers governmental 
interference the most noteworthy feature of 
organized society of to-day. He calls our 
attention to the fact that almost every useful 
act, from the selling of a cup of tea to the 
building of a steamship, is supervised, taxed, 
or helped by some municipal, provincial, State, 
or national authority. Mr. Wood also calls 
our attention to the fact that in all this there 
is a marked absence of method. Ultimately 
the wisdom or folly of governmental interfer- 
ence must be decided by the voters at the 

polls. Hence there is need for just such a 

primer as this, which educates boys and girls, 

men and women, alike. 


Private Life of the Sultan of Turkey (The). 
By Georges Dorys. Translated by Arthur Hornblow. 
Illustrated. D. aouen & Co., New York. 5x74 
in. 277 pages. $1.20, net. 


Thereal reasons of Turkish action have often 
been found in the private lives of the rulers 
of Turkey, and students of history will find 
interest in the present volume as affording to 
them some greater basis of conjecture as to 
the inspiration of various eccentric policies 
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of the Imperial Government noted, for in- 
stance, in the Armenian massacres, the Ger- 
man absorption of Asia Minor, the Franco- 
Turkish diplomatic crisis, and the Macedonian 
insurrection. The announcement of the fact 
that the author’s father was a Minister of 
the Sultan (at one time being Governor of 
Crete) adds to the general expectancy of 
gaining first-hand information from this biog- 
raphy, since the son has had exceptional 
opportunities for obtaining court news. He 
writes under the pseudonym of Georges 
Dorys; he is an active member of the Young 
Turk party—an organization which demands 
a constitution for Turkey—and he is living in 
exile. It may be correctly gathered from the 
last phrase that the Sultan’s biographer has no 
special love for the Sultan, and, indeed, from 
the gloomy portrait drawn, one can readily 
understand that many a Mussulman must long 
for deliverance from such a monarch. We se, 
first of all, one who is living in constant fear 
of poison and assassination; in the next place, 
we are introduced to an essentially second- 
rate mind, which finds satisfaction in cheap 
literature; third, we find a tyrant, one who 
gloats over stories of blood and violence, one 
who has exiled and plots the death of any man 
against whom he has a grievance. This lurid 
picture may have some merit as a brilliant 
bit of color, but we question its accuracy as a 
portrait. The biography must be accepted 
as a bitterly ex parte statement. It has little 
literary merit. The most interesting chapters 
are those which have to do with the deposition 
of Murad V. (still kept a prisoner) and with 
the Imperial harem. It remains to be seen 
whether Abdul Hamid will protest against the 
American publication of this volume, as he 
has against its publication in Europe. In 
Scandinavia the Sultan’s protest has been 
heeded, and further sales of the book have 
been prohibited. In France, however—per- 
haps in view of the present rupture of diplo- 
matic relations—the Sultan’s formal protest 
finds the French Government powerless to 
act. The Sultan has condemned the author 
to death, a circumstance which may interfere 
with the young man’s early return to Turkey. 
However, it will not detract from the adver- 
tising of his volume. 


Punishment of the Stingy (The), and Other 
Indian Stories. By George Bird Grinnell. Illus- 
trated. Harper & Bros., New York. 54% x8in. 235 
pages. $1.15, net. 

Mr. Grinnell is a member of a Pawnee Indian 

tribe by adoption, and he has studied the 

red man’s legends, folk-lore, and customs at 
first hand in many years of close intimacy. 

These stories show that he has the dramatic 

instinct and the literary gift as well as quite 

unusual special knowledge. 


Roman Public Life. By A. H. J. Greenidge, 
M.A. The 7 Co., New York. 514x734 in. 


483 pages. $2.50. 
The elaborate work thus entitled is a consti- 
tutional history of Rome, in which the growth 
of the constitution is traced, and its working 
during the two periods of its maturity, the 
developed Republic and the Principate, or 
earlier Empire, is explained. The political 
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genius of the Romans, here exhibited in rela- 
tion to the various administrative problems 
which it had to solve, possesses attraction for 
modern students of political science, and has 
its lessons for modern politicians. The author 
takes occasion to say of the breaking test 
which an imperial dominion applied to a con- 
stitution incapable of the strain: “ Empire is 
a mere excrescence on the life of a State, a 
test neither of its goodness nor of its vitality.” 


Right of Way (The). By Gilbert Parker. 
Illustrated by A. 1. Keller. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 5x8in. 419 pages. $1.50. 

An important work of fiction about which we 

shall speak next week. 


Seven Houses (The). A Romance by Ham- 
ilton Drummond. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York. 5x74gin. 300 pages. $1.50. 

Mr. Drummond’s * A King’s Pawn” showed 

that he was a proficient builder of plot and 

weaver of “sword and sash” incident. He 
belongs to the school in which Mr. Weyman 
excels, and of which “The Helmet of 

Navarre” is a recent shining example. Here 

we have a tale of ecclesiastical warfare in the 

Province of Guienne in medizval France, of 

plague and siege and excommunication, of 

intrigue and bloodshed. The tale is certainly 
exciting, but it is keyed in an overwrought 
tone. 


Short History of the Hebrews (A). 
Roman Period.) With Maps. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 
pages. 

Teachers or students in quest of a manual 

sketching the course of Hebrew history con- 

formably to the results of modern research 
will find no better work than this. With this, 
and Day’s “ Social Life of the Hebrews,” an 
intelligent and thoughtful reader is well fur- 
nished for that careful study of the text of the 

Old Testament, particularly of its historical 

portions, which these works presuppose and 

are intended to encourage. 


Short History of the Revolution (A). By 
Everett Tomlinson. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. 54% x8in. 419 pages. $2, net. 


To the history of the War for Independence as 
usually told Mr. Tomlinson has added much 
interesting matter illustrative of the heroism 
and the hardships of the people apart from 
the deeds and sufferings of their armies. Asa 
popular history it makes no account of any 
causes of the Revolution but those that lay 
nearest to the surface. The story is told 
vividly enough for the popular interest it 
appeals to. But the day has passed when 
a narrative can be unreservedly commended 
which fails, as this does, to record the large 
ot eo with our cause which was felt in 
England, and the fact that English Liberals 
felt that it was their cause, as well as ours, 
for which war was waged against the foes of 
the spirit of democracy in both countries. 
Stevenson’s Attitude to Life. my John F. 
Genung. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 5x7% 
in. pages. 60c. 
This little book is one of the most exquisite 
of recent publications. Professor Genung has 
an inspiring subject in Stevenson, and he 
handles his subject inspiringly. No Stevenson 
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lover—and who is not a Stevenson lover ?— 
should be without Professor Genung’s vol- 
ume, remarkable alike in its high uplift of 
thought and in its unusual and charming 
letterpress. The world needs such an intro- 
duction to Stevenson and such a criticism of 
Stevenson, for that author’s attitude to life 
cannot be too carefully impressed upon the 
minds of men. 


Social Institutions. By Denton J. Snider, 
Litt.D. The Sigma Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
5144x8in. 65 pages. $1.50. 

This is a work of marked insight and origi- 

nality, well grounded in sonal psychology. 

We reserve it for more extended notice. 


Story of Jesus for Children (The): In Selec- 
tions from the Bible. Compiled and Arranged by 
Louise Castle Walbridge. Illustrated. The Abbey 
Press, New York. 5x8in. 77 pages. 


$l. 

In this elegant little book thirty-six full-page 
illustrations, besides the frontispiece, are 
faced by pages of the Gospel text relating to 
them. The only question which may be raised 
is whether the face of the thorn-crowned Suf- 
ferer on the cover is felicitously selected to 
ornament a book made for children. This is 
characteristic of the medizval rather than of 
the primitive Christian art. 


Strength of the Hills (The). By Florence 
Wilkinson. Harper & Bros., New York. 57% in. 
396 pages. $1.50. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Striking Hours (The). By Eden Phillpotts. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 5x7%in. 309 
pages. 

These stories of strange happenings, humor- 

ous or tragic, among Dartmoor villages are 

told with inimitable quaintness and raciness. 

The narratives are put in the mouths of the 

actors in the homely dramas. Mr. Phillpotts 

has written more important works of fiction, 
but none truer to life and nature. 


To Herat and Cabul: A Story of the First 
African War. By G. A. Henty. Illustrated. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 57% in. 346 
pages. $1.25, net. 

Tory Lover (The). By Sarah Orne Jewett. 


Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5x8 
in. 405 pages. $1.50. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Views of an Ex-President. By Benjamin 


Harrison. The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
6% 9% in. 532 pages. 


Ex-President Harrison’s skill and tact as a 
public speaker have received such unusual 
recognition from his political opponents that 
we do not need to dwell upon them. It has 
been said of him that in preparing his cases he 
set out by preparing a brief for the opposing 
counsel, and mastered the case of his antago- 
nist as the first essential to the mastery of his 
own. The breadth typified by this method 
finds frequent illustration in the speeches and 
papers collected together in the volume before 
us. Altogether they number thirty-four, but 
more than two-thirds of the entire volume is 
made up of his addresses on Constitutional 
Law before the University of California, his 
discussion of the problems of expansion before 
the University of Michigan and in the “ North 
American Review,” and his discussion of the 
fundamental principles of taxation in his argu- 


ment on the Illinois inheritance tax cases and 
in his address on the Obligations of Wealth de- 
livered before the Union League Club of Chi- 
cago. It is this last address to which we wish 
now to call especial attention, for it furnishes 
us with ex-President Harrison’s remedy for 
the evils of Anarchism and class hatreds which 
all thoughtful men are now considering. Ex- 
President Harrison was a firm believer that 
the removal of the popular sense of injustice 
was the only real cure for the discontent out of 
which class conflicts and disorder arise. The 
chief injustice which he believes the rank and 
file of the people are suffering from is that 
caused by the exemption of the richer people 
from their share of direct taxation. The 
“sense of inequality,” he said, “ produces a 
fierce and unreasoning anger, creates classes, 
intensifies social differences.”” ‘* No casuist,” 
he went on, “can draw a sound moral distinc- 
tion between the man who hides his property 
or makes a false return in order to escape the 
payment of his debt to the State, and the man 
who conceals his property from his private 
creditors.” In forcing this point home to his 
wealthy audience he told of a gentleman of 
prominence in a New England town who had 
a reputation for philanthropy yet had re- 
turned for taxation one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of personal property, though 
at his death his estate proved to contain 
six millions. ‘“ This gentleman,” said ex- 
President Harrison, “ who lived in neighborly 
relations to his fellow-citizens, and discharged 
apparently with kindliness all of the obliga- 
tions of citizenship, had been every year of his 
residence in the town defrauding his neighbors 
by compelling them to contribute to the public 
expense a share that he should in honesty and 
good conscience have discharged. He was 
filching from every hand that was extended to 
him in neighborly confidence. His alms were 
of other men’s goods.” To prevent the con- 
tinuance of such public wrongs ex-President 
Harrison not only demanded a new public 
conscience which should recognize obligations 
to the State to be just as sacred as obligations 
to individuals, but urged that better laws for 
the equal taxation of the property of men 
living shall be supplemented by taxes at death 
by which the public may recoup the sums 


‘unpaid during life. “If no other remedy can 


be found,” he concludes, “ perhaps the State 

might declare and maintain an estoppel against 

the claim of any man or his heirs for property 
the ownership of which he had disclaimed in 
his tax returns.” 

With Roberts to Pretoria: A Tale of the 
South African War. By G. A. Henty. Illustrated. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Y714 in. 393 
pages. $1.25, net. 


In the notice of “ Who’s Who in America” 
which appeared in these columns in the issue 
for September 28 last, the book was attributed 
to A. N. Marcus & Co., of Chicago. The 
name of the publishers is A. N. Marquis & Co. 
Another error is to be found in the same issue 
of the paper in an article entitled ‘ College 
Education and Success,” by John W. Leonard ; 
on page 225, in the first column, the total 
figures should be 8,141 in place of 7,846. 














Corresporidence 


Another View 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Allow me to correct a wrong impression 
which you gathered from the sermon of 
the Rev. George T. Dowling on “ Roman- 


izing Tendencies in the _ Episcopal 
Church.” Your article in the issue of 


August 10 is so unjust to the clergy and 
laity of the Diocese of Los Angeles that 
I am sure you will be glad to make cor- 
rection. 

In the first place, you distinctly state 
that at the last Diocesan Convention 
delegates were elected “ who are to pro- 
pose to discard the word Protestant,” etc. 
As a matter of fact, the question of the 
change of name never came up in the 
Convention, and the delegates were not 
“instructed ” upon that or any other mat- 
ter. Again, you say: “ The introduction 
of Roman Catholic ritualism is fostered 
to a surprising extent.” The inference 
is that this is the case in Los Angeles, 
The facts are these: There is but one 
church in the whole diocese, and that a 
small one in a country town, which can 
at all be accused of “aping” Rome. 
You state that a booklet, “ The Pilgrim’s 
Path,” has been widely circulated in the 
diocese. Nothing can be further from 
the truth. Diligent inquiry on my part 
has elicited the fact that two clergymen, 
one of them without a charge and 
the other the rector of the small church 
referred to, are the ones who have 
given away a few of the booklets. Again, 
the article states, this time following Dr. 
Dowling’s statement but greatly exagger- 
ating it, that the Episcopal church in Los 
Angeles is attended “almost wholly by 
women and children.” Ihave a wide and 
intimate knowledge of churches in the 
United States, and I am positive that the 
Episcopal churches in this diocese will 
compare, as to the attendance of men, 
with any churches in the West, and in 
many parishes the attendance and mem- 
bership of men is far above the average. 
I have, however, before me the published 
list of the communicants of Christ Church, 
Los Angeles, of which Dr. Dowling is 
rector. The men reported are certainly 
few—less in proportion than in many 


other parishes in the diocese of which I 
have personal and intimate knowledge. 


H. B. RESTWICK. 
St. Paul’s Rectory, San Diego, Cal. 


[The paragraph to which our corre- 
spondent refers was based upon and was 
largely a report of the sermon of Dr. 
Dowling. Our readers now have the two 
reports on this subject from different 
points of view.—THE EpiTors. | 


President Roosevelt a Lover of Peace 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

There is no question of deeper interest 
to the American public to-day than that 
concerning the qualities and characteris- 
tics of the man who is to occupy the place 
of our departed President. It is a strik- 
ing fact, in view of the importance of the 
occasion, that Mr. Roosevelt was led a 
few months ago to give expression to his 
ideas in the clear and positive manner 
which is so strongly his characteristic. 
This is done in a letter expressing his 
regret at being unable to attend the 
Golden Rule meeting of March 29, in 
New York City, from which the Golden 
Rule Brotherhood originated. It is here- 
with quoted in full: 

Vice-President’s Chamber, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Theodore F. Seward, Secretary : 

Dear Sir—I have your letter of the 11th 
inst. It is a matter of real regret that I can- 
not be with you. In this country, of all others, 
it behooves us to show an example to the 
world, not by words only, but by deeds, that 
we have faith in the doctrine that each man 
should be treated on his worth as a man, 
without regard to his creed or his race. Won- 
derful opportunities are ours, and great and 
growing strength has been given us. But if 
we neglect the opportunities and misuse the 
strength, then we shall leave to those who 
come after us a heritage of woe instead of a 
heritage of triumph. There is need of the aid 
of every wise, strong, and good man, if we are 
to do our work aright. The forces that tell 
for good should not be dissipated by clashing 
among themselves. In no way is it so abso- 
lutely certain that we will worse than nullify 
these forces as by permitting the upgrowth of 
hostilities and division based on creed or 
race origin. Jew and Gentile, Protestant and 
Catholic, if we only have the root of right 
thinking in us, we are bound to stand shoulder 
to shoulder and hand to hand in the effort to 
work out aright the problem of our National 
existence, and to direct for good and not for 
evil the half-unknown social forces which have 
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been quickened into power by our complex 
and tremendous industrial development. 
With all good wishes, I am faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Roosevelt has been known as an 
apostle of “the strenuous life.” If any 
apprehension is felt that this phrase may 
indicate a spirit of aggression on his part, 
that fear may surely be banished by these 
stirring and sterling words. 

More than this. There are many who 
believe that in the development of man- 
kind a new type of life is now being 
evolved, in which the moral and spiritual 
qualities shall be more predominant than 
they have been in the past. Reading 
between the lines of Mr. Roosevelt's 
letter—and it is worthy of the most pro- 
found study that we can give to it—it is 
plain that our President is, or is being 
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prepared to become, one of the new type 
rather than the old. ‘This is clearly and 
strongly indicated by the{words, “If we 
only have the root of right thinking in 
us.” This brief sentence speaks vol- 
umes. It goes without saying that one 
who indites such a sentence must have 
the root of right thinking in his own 
nature, and “as he thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s letter, written when 
there could have been no possible thought 
of the exigency which now gives it such 
a vital significance, will be a comfort to 
all earnest-minded American citizens. It 
will also lead them to resolve to do all in 
their power to aid our President in carry- 
ing into practical realization his noble 


ideal. ‘THEODORE F, SEWARD. 
New York City. 


Notes and Queries 


It is seldom possible to answer any inguiry in the next issue after its receipt. Those who 
find expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 
Srom the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. Communications should 


always bear the writer's name and address. 


Any book named in Notes and Queries will 


be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


1. Following the methods pursued by the 
higher criticism, what is the explanation of the Old 
‘Testament prophecies concerning Christ’s coming, 
especially those contained in the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah? 2. What historical basis, if any, is there 
for the story of Joseph? 3. Are there any notes on 
the “International Lessons” based on the higher 
criticism? 4. How would you suggest teaching these 
lessons to a class of colored boys who have heard 
nothing of the higher criticism and would probably 
consider it sacrilegious? 5. Is the account of Moses’s 
leading the children of Israel out of Egypt consid- 
ered historical? 6. What is the explanation of the 
ten plagues. the pillar ot cloud and fire, and the 
manna? Could they properly be called legendary? 
is there some natural interpretation? or do you stiil 
cling to them as miraculous manifestations of God’s 
watchful care over his people? 7. Does the higher 
criticism allow any place for miracles in the Old 
Testament? If not, why not as well as in the New? 
I have been greatly interested and benefited by Dr. 
Abbott’s writings in regard to new methods of inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, but there are still many 
things that have not been explained to oe | satisfac- 
tion, or, if they have, it was prior to my subscription 
to The Outlook. Ss Sess 

1. ‘hese prophecies in general, so far as they anticipate 

a king to rise in Israel ruling with world-wide sway in 

righteousness and peace, must be held to have received 

in the spiritual dominion of Jesus Christ a fulfillment 
larger than anticipated. Isaiah liii. primarily refers to 
the Babylonian exiles as the ‘Servant of Jehovah,” 
bearing the sins of the Jewish people—a typical case of 
vicarious suffering so closely paralleled in the experi- 
ence of Christ as to be prophetic of it, as a later instance 
of the same general law. 2. If you mean a confirmation 
of it in non-Biblical history, there is none. 3. We know 
of none. 4. Content yourself with teaching the obvious 
moral and religious principles involved. 5, The main 
fact of the Exodus under Moses’ leadership may cer- 
tainly be so regarded. 6. Phenomena resembling the 
plagues, ¢.g., a reddish tinge of the Nile, occasionally 


occur in Egypt. Soa natural basis exists for the story 
ot the manna. We must refer you for all details to your 
lesson notes and commentaries. Probably the facts have 
received a legendary embellishment. But undoubtedly 
all the circumstances of the Exodus illustrated a Provi- 
dential control. 7. The higher (or, as better termed, 
historical) criticism holds no brief either for miracles or 
against them. Its concern is with the origin, structure, 
authorship, and date of the Scriptural books, and their 
relations to one another and to other ancient and con- 
temporary literature. Miracles undoubtedly occurred in 
the time both of the Old Testament and of the New, 
and the time of miracles, in the true sense of the word, 
is not yet past. But not everything thought to be a 
miracle is entitled to the name, and not every reported 
miracle occurred as reported. For the views of the 
editor-in-chief of The Outlook on the whole subject we 
must refer you to “The Life and Literature of the 
Ancient Hebrews.” 


Short lists of books lately recommended to 
some who wished to be referred to helps for studies in 
the Old Testament may be enlarged by two recent pub- 
lications : ‘* The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly 
Historians ” and Paton’s “ Early Syria and Palestine” 
(Scribners, New York). 

To our references given September 14 to 
“ Pp. B.” for models of preaching upon the Seventh Com- 
mandment we are glad to add the Rev. C. Caverno’s 
book on “ The Ten Words” (Pilgrim Press, Boston). 


Perhaps the following may give the informa- 
tion desired by “ M. R.” in your issue of September 
14, concerning a revision of the Bible by a Chicago 
committee: ‘ Readings from the Bible,” selected for 
schools, published in Chicago by Scott, Foresman 
& Co., in 1896, It was issued under supervision of 
the Chicago Women’s Educational Union. The 
editorial committee was named by Dr. Swing and 
consisted of three persons, W. J. Onahan, J. H. 
Barrows, and C, C, Bonney, F. B, 














